In  peace,  love  tones  the  shepherd’s  reed ; 
In  var,  he  mounts  the  warrior’s  steed ; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen ; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above  ; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTKEL 


So  thought  Lord  Cranstoun,  as  I  ween. 

While  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene. 

He  rode  through  Branksome’s  hawthorn  green. 
But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill. 

And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don, 
tVhen  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 

That  warrior’s  steed,  so  dapple-gray. 

Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash’d  with  clay ; 

His  armor  red  with  many  a  stain ; 

He  seem’d  in  such  a  weary  plight. 

As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 

For  it  was  William  of  Deloraine. 


But  no  whit  weary  did  he  seem. 

When,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 

He  mark’d  the  crane  on  the  Baron’s  crest  ;> 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 

Few  were  the  words,  and  stem  and  high, 
That  mark’d  the  foemen’s  feudal  hate ; 
For  question  fierce,  and  proud  reply. 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 

Their  very  coursers  seem’d  to  know 
That  each  was  other’s  mortal  foe. 

And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel’d  around. 

To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 


In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

He  sigh’d  a  sigh,  and  pray’d  a  prayer ; 

The  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint. 

The  sigh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 

Stout  Deloraine  nor  sigh’d  nor  pray'd. 

Nor  saint  nor  ladye  call’d  to  aid  ; 

But  he  stoop’d  his  head,  and  couch’d  his  spsar. 
And  spnrr’d  his  steed  to  fall  career. 

The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem’d  like  the  bursting  thundercloud. 


'  N  D  said  I  that  my  limbs  were  old, 

M  And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold, 

^  And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  fied, 

i  And  my  poor  wither’d  heart  was  dead, 

'  And  that  I  might  not  sing  of  love  T— 

I  How  could  I  to  the  dearest  theme. 

That  ever  warm’d  a  minstrel’s  dream. 

So  foul,  so  false  a  recreant  prove ! 
How  could  I  name  love’s  very  name. 

Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame ! 
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Even  to  the  Ladye's  secret  bower  ; 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread. 
And  the  door  might  not  be  opened. 

He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

Whate’er  he  did  of  gramarye,‘ 

Was  always  done  maliciously  ; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground, 

And  the  blood  well’d  freshly  from  the  wound. 


Could  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight ; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  ball ; 

A  nut-shell  seem  a  gilded  barge, 

A  sheelingi  seem  a  palace  large. 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth- 
All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth. 


Stern  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent ! 

The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 

Bent  baekwards  to  his  horse’s  tail. 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale ; 
The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true. 

Into  a  thousand  flinders  flew. 


As  he  repassed  the  outer  court. 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport : 

He  thought  to  train  him  to  the  wood  ; 

For,  at  a  word,  be  it  understood. 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 
Seem’d  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 
Led  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 

On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a  terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 

xin. 

He  led  the  boy  o’er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a  woodland  brook  ; 
The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell," 

And  his  own  elvish  shape  he  took. 

Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde. 

He  bad  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child 
Or,  with  his  Angers  long  and  lean. 

Had  strangled  him  in  flendish  spleen : 

But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread. 

And  also  his  power  was  limited  ; 

So  be  but  Bcowlid  ou  the  startled  child. 

And  darted  through  the  forest  wild  ; 

The  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross’d. 
And  laugh’d,  and  shouted,  “  Lost !  lost  1  lost 


But  Cranstoun’s  lance,  of  more  avail. 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer’s  mail ; 
Through  shield,  and  Jack,  and  acton,  past. 

Deep  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last. — 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast. 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock, 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broke. 
Hurl’d  on  a  heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  Baron  onward  pass’d  his  course  ; 

Nor  knew — so  giddy  roll’d  his  brain — 

His  foe  lay  stretched  upon  the  plain. 
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But  when  he  rein’d  his  courser  round. 

And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground. 

Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay, 

He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound. 

And  there  beside  the  warrior  stay, 

And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state. 

And  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate  ; 

His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 
For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 

“  This  shalt  thou  do  without  delay : , 

No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 

Unless  the  swifter  I  speed  away, 

Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day.” 

vm. 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode  ; 

The  Goblin  Page  behind  abode  ; 

His  lord's  command  he  ne’er  withstood. 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 

As  the  corslet  off  he  took. 

The  Dwarf  espied  the  mighty  Book  1 
Much  he  marvell’d  a  knight  of  pride. 

Like  a  book-bosom ’d  priest  should  ride  .** 

He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound. 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 


He  had  not  read  another  spell. 

When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell. 

So  fierce,  it  stretch’d  him  on  the  plain. 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay’d. 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  mutter’d,  and  no  more, 

“  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore !” — 

No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  try 
Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry ; 

■'d  with  Christian 


The  clasps,  though  smear' 
gore. 

Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 
Now,  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 
I  cannot  tell,  so  mot  I  thrive  ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive. 


Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change. 
And  frighten’d  as  a  child  might  be. 

At  the  wild  yell  and  visage  strange. 

And  the  dark  words  of  gramarye. 

The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 

Stood  rooted  like  a  lily  flower  ; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace. 
He  sought  to  find  where  Branksome  lay. 
He  fear’d  to  see  that  grizzly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 
Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journey’d  on. 

And  deeper  in  Uie  wood  is  gone, — 


Unwillingly  himself  he  address’d. 
To  do  his  master’s  high  behest ; 
He  lifted  up  the  living  corse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 


The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp. 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp : 

For  when  the  first  he  had  undone. 

It  closed  as  he  the  next  begun. 

Thoee  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band. 
Would  not  yield  to  unchristen’d  hand. 
Till  he  smear’d  the  cover  o’er 
With  tiie  Borderer’s  curdled  gore  ; 

A  moment  then  the  volume  spread. 
And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read. 

It  bad  BHMb  at  glM&ooi*  might. 


He  led  him  into  Branksome  Hall, 
Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all 
And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 
There  only  pass’d  a  wain  of  bay. 

He  took  him  tb  Lord  David’s  tower. 


For  aye  the  more  he  sought  his  way, 
The  further  still  he  went  astray, — 
Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Bing  to  the  baying  of  a  hound. 
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And  every  Scott,  from  Esk  to  Tweed. 
And  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go, 

Despite  thy  arrows  and  thy  bow, 

I’ll  have  thee  hang’d  to  feed  the  crow  !”- 


“  Gramercy  for  thy  good-will,  fair  boy ! 

My  mind  was  never  set  so  high ; 

But  if  thon  art  chief  of  each  a  clan, 

And  art  the  son  of  each  a  man. 

And  ever  comest  to  thy  command, 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keep  good  order ; 
My  bow  of  yew  to  a  hazel  wand. 

Thou  wilt  make  them  work  npon  the  Border. 
Meantime,  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 

For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see  ; 

I  think  our  work  is  well  begun. 

When  we  have  taken  thy  father’s  son. 

XXT. 

Although  the  child  was  led  away. 

In  Branksome  still  he  seem’d  to  stay. 

For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play  ; 

And,  in  the  shape  of  that  young  boy. 

He  wrought  tiie  castle  much  annoy. 

The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
He  pinch’d,  and  beat,  and  overthrew ; 

Nay,  some  of  them  he  wellnigh  slew. 

He  tore  Dame  Maudlin’s  silken  tire. 

And  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 

He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,* 

And  wofully  scorch’d  the  hackbuteer.* 

It  may  be  hardly  thought  or  said. 

The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 

Till  many  of  the  castle  guess’d. 

That  the  young  Baron  was  possessed., 

xxn. 

Well  I  ween  the  charm  he  held. 

The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispell’d ; 

But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

Much  she  wonder’d  to  find  him  lie. 


No  .arger  fence  had  he  ; 

He  never  counted  him  a  man. 

Would  strike  below  the  knee 
His  slacken’d  bow  was  in  his  hand. 

And  the  leash,  that  was  his  blood-hound's  band. 

xvm. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm, 

But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm. 

That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  fiee  ; 

For  when  the  Red-Cross  spied  he. 

The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 

“  Now,  by  St.  George,”  the  archer  cries, 

“  Edward,  methinks  we  have  a  prize ! 

This  boy’s  fair  face,  and  courage  free 
Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree. 


And  hark  I  and  hark !  the  deep-mouth’d  bark 
Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher : 

Bursts  oh  the  path  a  dark  blood-hound, 

His  tawny  muzzle  track’d  the  ground. 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 

Soon  as  the  wilder’d  child  saw  he. 

He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 

I  ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gallant  boy, 

When,  worthy  of  its  noble  sire. 

His  wet  cheek  glow’d  ’twixt  fear  and  ire ! 

He  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully. 

And  held  his  little  bat  on  high  ; 

So  flerce  he  struck,  the  dog  afraid. 

At  cautious  distance  hoarsely  bay’d. 

But  still  in  act  to  spring ; 

When  dash’d  an  archer  through  the  glade. 
And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay’d. 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string  ; 

But  a  rough  voice  cried,  “  Shoot,  not  hoy ! 
Ho  I  shoot  not,  Edward —  ’Tis  a  a  boy !” 


The  speaker  issued  from  the  wood. 

And  check’d  his  fellow’s  surly  mood. 

And  quell’d  the  ban-dog’s  ire : 

He  was  an  English  yeoman  good. 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 

Well  could  he  hit  a  fallow-deer 
Five  hundred  feet  him  fro  ; 

With  hand  more  trae,  and  eye  more  clear. 
No  archer  bended  bow. 

His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  close. 
Set  off  his  sun-bura’d  face  ; 

Old  England’s  sign,  St  George’s  cross. 

His  barret-cap  did  grace  ; 

His  bugle-bora  hung  by  his  side. 

All  in  a  wolf-skin  baldric  tied  ; 

And  his  short  falchion,  sharp  and  clear. 

Had  pierc’d  the  throat  of  many  a  deer, 
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His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  green, 

Reach’d  scantly  to  his  knee ; 

And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A  ftirbish’d  sheaf  bore  he ; 

Hia  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a  span, 


XIX. 

“  Yes !  I  am  come  of  high  degree. 

For  I  am  the  heir  of  bold  Buccleuch  ; 

And  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

False  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue  I 
For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speed. 
And  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 


On  the  stone  threshold  stretch’d  along 
She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 

Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper  wrong ; 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dread. 
Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read  ; 

But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood. 
And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 
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And  three  are  kindling  on  Prieethaughswire 
Ride  out,  ride  out. 

The  foe  to  scout  1 

Mount,  mount  for  Branksome,'*  every  man  I 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan, 
That  ever  are  true  and  stout — 

Ye  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale  ; 

For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 

Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail  — 

Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life ! 

And  warn  the  Warder  of  the  strife. 

Young  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze, 

Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends  to  raise.” 

xxvin. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head, 

Heard,  far  below,  the  coursers’  tread. 

While  loud  the  harness  rung. 

As  to  their  seats,  with  clamor  dread. 

The  ready  horsemen  sprung : 

And  trampling  hoofs,  and  iron  coats. 

And  leaders’  voices,  mingled  notes. 

And  out  I  and  out  1 
*  In  hasty  route. 

The  horsemen  gallop’d  forth  ; 

Dispersing  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  east,  and  west,  and  north. 

To  view  their  coming  enemies. 

And  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 
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The  Warder  view’d  it  blazing  strong, 

And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long. 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river  rung  around. 

The  blast  alarm’d  the  festal  hall. 

And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 

Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard, 

Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glared  ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss’d, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lost ; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook. 

Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 


XXIII. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 

And  with  a  charm  she  stanch’d  the  blood 
8he  bade  the  grash  be  cleansed  and  bound ; 

No  longer  by  his  couch  she  stood ; 

But  she  has  ta'en  the  broken  lance. 

And  wa«h'd  it  from  the  clotted  gore, 

And  salved  the  splinter  o’er  and  o’er. 
William  of  Deloraine,  in  trance. 

Whene'er  she  turned  it  round  and  round. 
Twisted  as  if  she  gall'd  his  wound. 

Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  say. 

That  he  should  be  whole  man  and  sound. 
Within  the  course  of  a  night  and  day. 
Full  long  she  toil’d  ;  for  she  did  rue 
Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 


XXIX. 

The  ready  page  with  hurried  hand,'-* 
Awaked  the  need-flres'»  slumbering  brand. 
And  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven  : 

For  a  sheet  of  flame  from  the  turret  high. 
Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky. 

All  flaring  and  uneven  ; 

And  soon  a  score  of  flres,  I  ween. 

From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff,  were  seen 
Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 

Each  from  each  the  signal  caught ; 

Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 


So  pass'd  the  day — the  evening  fell, 

’T  was  neai'  the  time  of  curfew  hell ; 

The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm. 

The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm : 
E’en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower. 
Enjoy’d  and  blees'd  the  lovely  hour. 

Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  hless'd 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest 
On  the  high  turret  sitting  lone. 

She  waked  at  times  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  hand. 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 

Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar. 

For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 
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Is  yon  the  star,  o’er  Penchryst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken. 

And.  spreading  hroad  its  wavering  light. 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night? 

Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ? — 

O,  ’tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war ! 

Scarce  conld  she  draw  her  tighten’d  hreath. 
For  srell  she  knew  the  fire  of  death ! 


XXVII. 

The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  redden’d  hy  the  torches’  glare, 
Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  fortii  his  mandates  loud : — 
“  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale"  of  fire. 


As  stars  arise  upon  the  night 
They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn,'* 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn 
On  many  a  cairn’s'"  gray  pyramid. 
Where  urns  of  mighty  chiefs  lie  hid  ; 
Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 
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From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law ; 

And  Lothian  heard  the  Regent’s  order, 

That  all  should  bowne»  them  for  the  Border. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Branksome  rang 
The  ceaseless  sound  of  steel ; 

The  castle-bell,  with  backward  clang. 

Sent  forth  the  larum  peal ; 

Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar, 

Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 

To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 

Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 

And  watchword  from  the  sleepless  ward  ; 

While,  wearied  by  the  endless  din. 

Blood-hound  and  ban-dog  yell’d  within 

XXXI. 

The  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil. 

Shared  the  gray  Seneschal’s  high  toil. 

And  spoke  of  danger  with  a  smile  ; 

Cheer’d  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 

No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 

Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught. 

Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought. 

Some  said  that  there  were  thousands  ten  ; 
And  others  ween’d  that  it  was  nought 
But  Leven  Clans,  or  Tynedale  men. 

Who  came  to  gather  in  black-mail  ;**> 

And  Liddesdale,  with  small  avail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 

So  pass’d  the  anxious  night  away. 

And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceasrd  the  high  sound — the  listening  throng 
Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song  ; 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age. 

So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

He  had  no  firiend — no  daughter  dear. 

His  wandering  toll  to  share  and  cheer  ; 

No  son  to  be  his  father’s  stay. 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  T 
“Ay,  once  he  had — but  he  wm  dead ! 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop’d  his  head. 


And  busied  himself  the  strings  withal. 
To  hide  the  tear  that  fain  would  fall. 
In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow. 
Arose  a  father’s  notes  of  woe.» 


(1.)  The  crest  of  the  Cranatouns,  in  allusion  to  their 
name,  is  a  crane  dormant,  holding  a  stone  in  his  foot, 
with  an  emphatic  Border  motto.  Thou  $k(M  teant  trt  J 
want. 

(2.)  At  Unthank,  two  miles  K.E.  from  the  church  (of 
Ewes)  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  for  divine  service, 
in  time  of  Popery.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  friara  were 
wont  to  come  from  Helrow,or  Jedburgh,  to  baptise  and 
marry  in  this  parish  ;  ana  from  being  in  use  to  carry  the 
mass-book  in  their  bosoms,  they  were  called  by  the  in¬ 
habitants,  Book-a.txaomes.  There  is  a  man  yet  alive,  who 
knew  old  men  who  had  been  baptised  by  those  Book-a- 
bosomes,  and  who  says  one  of  them,  called  Hair,  used 
this  parish  for  a  very  long  time.— Account  Pariah  of 
Ewet,  apud  UatfarCane’a  MSS. 

(3.)  Magical  delusion. 

(4  )  A  shepherd’s  hot. 

(6.)  Magic. 

(6.)  It  is  a  Arm  article  of  popular  (kith,  that  no  en- 
^  chantment  can  subsist  in  a  living  stream.  Nay,  if  you 
can  interpose  a  brook  betwixt  you  and  witches,  spectres, 
or  even  fiends,  you  are  in  per^t  safety.  Bums’  inimi¬ 
table  Tam  o’  Shanter  turns  entirely  upon  such  a  circum¬ 
stance.  The  belief  seems  to  be  of  antiquity.  Brompton 
informs  us,  that  certain  Irish  wixards  could,  by  spells, 
convert  earthen  clods,  or  stones,  into  &t  pigs,  which  they 
sold  in  the  market ;  but  which  always  reassumed  their 
proper  form,  when  driven  by  the  deceived  purchaser 
across  a  running  stream.  But  Brompton  is  severe  on  the 
Irish  for  a  very  good  reason.  “  Gens  ista  spurcissima  non 
solvuut  decimas.’’ — Chroniam  Johannit  Brampton  apud 
decern  Scriptorea,  p.  1076. 

(7.)  Imitated  from  Drayton’s  account  of  Bobbin  Hood 
and  bis  followers 

A  hundred  valiant  men  had  this  brave  Robin  Hood, 

Still  ready  at  his  call,  that  bowmen  were  right  good  : 

All  clad  in  Lincoln  green,  with  caps  of  red  and  blue. 

His  fellow’s  winded  horn  not  one  of  them  but  knew. 

,  When  setting  to  their  lips  their  bugles  shrill, 
i  The  warbling  echoes  waked  from  every  dale  and  bill ; 

I  'Their  bauldries  set  with  studs  athwart  their  shoulders 
!  cast, 

!  To  which  under  their  arms  their  sheafs  were  buckled 
fast, 

A  short  sword  at  their  belt,  a  buckler  scarce  a  span. 

Who  struck  below  the  knee  not  counted  then  a  man. 

All  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  Jmws  were  wondrous 
strong, 

They  not  an  arrow  drew  but  was  a  clothyard  long. 

Of  archery  they  had  the  very  perfect  craft. 

With  broad  arrow,  or  but,  or  prick,  or  roving  shaft. 

Poly-Albion,  Song  26. 

To  wound  an  antagonist  in  the  thigh,  or  leg,  was  reck¬ 
oned  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms.  In  atilt  betwixt  Ga- 
waln  Miohael,  an  English  squire,  and  Joachim  Ckthore  a 
Frenchman,  “  they  met  at  the  speare  poynteanidely  :  the 
French  squyer  justed  right  pleasantly  ;  the  ^Englishman 
ran  too  lowe,  for  he  strak  the  Frenchman  depe  into  the 
thigh.  Wherewith  the  Erie  of  Buckingham  was  right 
sore  displeased,  and  so  were  all  the  other  mrds,  and  sayde 
how  it  was  shamefully  done.  ” — FROBBsirr.voI.  i.  chap.  006. 
Upon  a  similar  occasion,  the  two  knyghts  came  a  fote  eche 


against  other  rudely,  with  their  speares  low  couched  to 
stryke  echo  other  within  the  foure  quarters.  Johan  of  Cks- 
tell-Morant  atrake  the  English  squyer  on  the  breast  in 
such  wyse,  that  Syr  Wyllyam  Fermetone  stombled  and 
bowed,  for  his  fote  a  lytM  iayled  him.  He  belde  his 
speare  lowe  with  both  his  haodM,  and  conde  nat  amende 
it,  and  stroke  Syr  Johan  of  the  Ckstell-Morant  in  the 
thighs,  BO  that  the  speare  went  clene  throughe,  that  the 
he^  was  sene  a  handfull  on  the  other  syde.  And  Svr 
Johan  with  the  stroke  reled,  but  he  fell  nat.  ^an  tbe 
Englyshe  knyghtes  and  squyers  were  ryghte  sore  dis- 

{ileaeed,  and  sayde  how  it  was  a  (oule  stroke.  Syr  Wyl- 
yam  Fermetone  excused  himselfe,  and  sayde  bow  be  was 
sorie  of  that  adventure,  and  howe  that  yf  he  had  knowen 
that  it  shulde  have  bene  so,  he  wolde  never  have  begoa 
it ;  sayenge  how  he  could  nat  amende  it,  by  cause  of 
glaunsing  of  his  fote  by  oonstraynt  of  the  great  stroke 

I  that  Syr  Johan  of  the  Castell-Morant  bod  given  him,” _ 

FBOtSBAKT,  vol  L  chap.  873. 

(8.)  Bandelier,  belt  for  carrying  amnnition. 

(9.)  Haddmteer,  musketeer. 

(10.)  See  several  charms  (br  this  purpoee  In  TTcginsM 
Scott’s  Diaeotery  qf  Witehcheft,  p.  2’^ 

“  Tom  Potts  was  but  a  serving  man. 

But  yet  he  was  a  doctor  good  ; 

He  bound  his  handkerehfof  on  the  wound. 

And  with  some  kinds  of  words  be  stanched  the  blood.” 
Pieeei  <f  Ancunf  Popular  Poetry,  Lood.  1791,  p.  131. 

(11.)  As  another  iBustration  of  the  ptodigioas  improve¬ 
ment  which  the  style  of  the  old  romance  is  capable  of 
receiving  from  a  more  liberal  admixture  of  pathetic  sen¬ 
timents  and  gentle  affections,  we  Insert  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  Stanias  xxiv.  to  xxvii. ,  where  the  effect  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  finely  assisted  by  the  contrast  of  its  two  compart¬ 
ments _ Jimn. 

(12.)  Bale,  besmon-fo^t.  The  Border  beacons,  from 
their  number  and  position,  formed  a  sort  of  telegraph 
communication  with  Edinburgh.  The  Act  of  Parliament, 
1465,  c.  48,  directs,  that  one  bale  or  fagot  shall  be  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  approa^  of  the  English  in  any  manner  ;  two 
bales  that  they  are  coming  indeed ;  four  bales,  biasing 
beside  each  other,  that  the  enemy  are  in  great  fom 
”  The  same  tailienings  to  he  watched  and  maid  at  Fgger- 
hope  (E^gerstand)  Castell,  fra  they  se  the  fire  of  Home, 
that  they  fire  right  swa.  And  in  like  manner  on  Sowtra 
Edge,  sail  se  the  fire  of  Eggerhope  Ckstell.  and  m^ 
laikening  in  like  manner ;  And  then  may  all  Louthaine 
be  warned,  and  in  special  the  Castell  of  E^burgh  ;  and 
their  four  fires  to  be  made  in  like  manner,  that  they  in 
Fife,  and  fra  Striveling  east,  and  the  east  part  of  Lou- 
thune,  and  to  Dunbar,  all  may  se  them,  and  come  to 
the  defence  of  the  realme.  ”  These  beacons  (at  least  in 
latter  times)  were  a  “long  and  strong  tree  set  up.  with  a 
long  iron  pole  across  the  head  of  it,  and  an  iron  brander 
fix^  on  a  stalk  in  the  middle  of  it,  for  holding  a  tar- 
barrel,” — Stecenaon’a  Hiatory,  vol.  ii.  p.  791. 

03.)  Mount  for  Brankaameme  the  gathering  word  of 
the  Scotts. 

.  Ot.)  We  absolutely  see  the  fires  kindling,  one  after 
another,  in  the  following  animated  description. — Annual 
Beoiew,  1804. 

(15.)  Need-fre,  beacon.  * 

(16.)  Thru,  a  mountain  lake. 

(17  J  Earn,  a  Scottish  eagle. 

(18.)  The  cairns,  or  piles  of  loose  stones,  which  crown 
the  summit  of  most  of  our  Scottish  hills.  Six  fiat  stones 
are  commonly  found  in  the  center,  forming  a  cavity  of 
greater  or  smaller  dimensions,  in  which  an  um  is  often 
placed.  This  seems  to  have  bMn  a  barbarous  imitation 
of  the  Roman  fashion  of  sepulture. 

(19.)  Bourne,  make  ready. 

(20.)  Protection-money  exacted  by  freebooters. 

(21.)  Nothing  can  excel  the  simple  concise  pathos  of 
the  close  of  this  (binto— nor  the  touching  picture  of  the 
Bard  when,  with  assumed  business,  he  tries  to  conceal 
real  sorrow.  How  well  the  poet  understands  the  art  of 
contrast — and  bow  judiciously  it  is  exerted  in  the  exor¬ 
dium  of  the  next  Canto,  where  our  mourning  umpathy 
is  exchanged  for  the  thrill  of  pleasure  i— Amu  SxawanD, 


A  New  Dawn  op  Scienc*. — Frofeafior  Fara¬ 
day  gays  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  important 
diecoveries  concerning  the  nature  of  physical 
forces,  and  their  relation  to  life  and  physiology. 
He  expressed  an  opinion  that  all  “  forces  ”  have 
a  similar  dual  property,  and  that  even  gravita¬ 
tion  will  be  ultimately  determined  to  possess  it 
One  force  cannot  be  called  into  action  in  elec¬ 
tricity  without  the  other,  and  they  are  always 
equal.  When  the  north  poles  of  four  powerful 
magnets  are  placed  together  at  right  angles,  so 
as  to  form  a  deep  square  cell,  in  the  center  of 
that  cell  there  is  no  magnetic  attraction  at  all. 
The  “  northness  ”  and  “  soutlinees  ”  of  a  mag¬ 
net,  Professor  Faraday,  in  conclusion,  said,  took 
place  in  curved  lines  outside,  not  inside  a  mag¬ 
net — an  opinion  somewhat  similar  to  that  held 
by  Newton  as  regarded  gravitation. 
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THK  WHITE  HORSEMANi 
A  EXMINISCENCB  OF  LKXDtGTON  BATT1.K  OBOrND. 

The  bell  of  the  meeting-house  at  Lexington 
rang  out  loud  and  shrill  on  that  clear  frosty 
morning  in  April,  startling  from  his  slumljcrs 
the  hardy  yeoman,  who,  as  he  leaped  from  his 
pallet  and  endeavored  to  rouse  his  dormant 
faculties,  was  not  long  in  conjecturing  the 
meaning  of  those  untimely  sounds.  Ding, 
dong,  ding,  dong ;  how  they  thrilled  along  the 
nerves  of  the  half-awakened  sleeper,  as  he  tried 
to  peer  from  his  window  into  the  gloom  of  the 
incipient  day.  And  as  those  soul-stirring 
sounds  echoed  and  reverberated  through  the 
chilling  atmosphere,  one  and  another  house¬ 
hold  was  awakened,  and  soon  glow-worm 
tapers  might  be  seen  flitting  to  and  fro,  until 
every  house  within  reach  of  those  reverbera¬ 
tions  gave  token  of  wakefulness  and  activity. 
Anon,  as  the  flrst  gray  of  the  coming  morning 
stole  over  the  picture,  groups  and  squads  of 
armed  and  unarmed  men  appeared,  all  hurry¬ 
ing  toward  the  point  whence  came  the  warning 
voice  of  the  old  bell  as  it  continued  its  call  to 
arm.  There  was  no  hesitation,  no  halting  in 
the  step  of  those  who  gathered  around  the  per¬ 
son  of  Captain  Parker,  to  learn  the  import  of 
those  thrilling  clarion  notes.  Every  man  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  arms  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
bands  of  the  “  minute  men,”  and  the  presence 
of  one  hundred  men  about  the  doors  of  that  old 
church  gave  token  how  well  they  deserved  the 
title.  “  What’s  the  matter,  Cap’n  ?  what’s  the 
matter?”  was  the  query  of  each  as  he  arrived 
on  the  ground,  and  all  were  answered  alike : 
"  The  British  are  on  the  way  to  Conco’d  to 
capture  the  stores,  and  we  must  let  ’em  know 
that  they  aint  going  to  have  ’em  without  a 
bruA.”  There  was,  to  the  Americans,  some¬ 
thing  cruel  in  the  idea  of  being  deprived,  by 
fbrce,  of  the  very  humble  means  of  defense 
which  they  had  been  able  after  great  exertions 
to  collect,  and,  although  the  determination  to 


flght  had  not  as  yet  been  fully  formed,  yet 
every  man  saw  at  once  but  two  alternatives  ; 
the  loss  of  their  stores,  or  bloodshed.  The  first 
they  were  not  prepared  to  put  up  with,  and  the 
only  course  was  to  defend  them.  Still  they, 
one  and  all,  determined  not  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive,  but  let  the  haughty  Britons  bear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  firing  the  first  shot. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  tramp  of 
the  British  soldiers  was  soon  heard  on  the  road, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  head  of  the  column 
appeared  in  sight.  The  officer  at  the  head, 
ord(  r'.ng  two  companies  from  column  into  line, 
rode  forward,  flourished  his  sword,  and  ordered 
the  d — d  rebels  to  disperse.  But  they,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  immensely  superior  force,  did  not 
at  once  obey,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
fire.  The  first  volley,  which  killed  four  of  the 
Americans,  was  returned,  and  then  Captain 
Parker  ordered  every  man  to  “  take  care  of 
himself  and  fight  on  his  own  hook.”  Having 
sworn  that  he  “  never  would  run  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish,”  the  captain  continued  to  load  and  fire  his 
piece  until  he  was  wounded.  Dropping  on  his 
knees,  he  still  continued  his  warfare  until  he 
was  bayoneted  in  his  tracks. 

The  whole  of  the  scene  described  took  place 
in  full  view  of  an  old  man  named  Hezekiah 
Wyman,  a  window  in  whose  house  overlooked 
the  ground.  Hezekiah  was  nearly  eighty,  and 
had  been  deemed  too  old  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
bands  of  the  minute  men,  but  he  soon  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  spirit  which  led  him  to  perform 
deeds  of  valor  unequalled  by  any  during  the 
day. 

“  Wife,”  said  he,  turning  to  his  aged  partner, 
who  had  turned  from  the  window  oorror-struck 
when  the  first  volley  was  fired,  and  it  became 
evident  there  was  to  be  a  contest ;  “  Wife,  isn’t 
there  an  old  gun  barrel  somewhere  up  garret?” 
“  I  believe  there  was,  but  what  on  earth,  hus¬ 
band,  do  you  want  of  a  gun.  you  ain’t  going  to 
fight  the  British,  are  you  ?  Massy  souls,”  con¬ 


tinued  she,  seeing  her  husband  moving  toward 
the  stairs,  “  what  can  you  do  with  a  gun,  an  old 
man  like  you,  eighty  last  November — should 
think  you  had  seen  enough  of  fighting  already. 
There  lies  Captain  Parker  and  bis  men  bleeding 
on  the  ground  before  your  eyes.” 

The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded 
up  stairs,  and  soon  returned  with  an  old  rusty 
gun  barrel  in  his  hands,  and  in  spite  of  his 
wife’s  incessant  din  (and,  poor  woman,  she  was 
influenced  by  the  best  of  motives),  he  went  to 
the  shop,  and,  having  stocked  it,  put  it  in  com¬ 
plete  order  for  use.  He  then  ssiddled  his  horse, 
a  tall,  raw-boned  animal,  white  as  the  snow,  and 
mounted  him.  Telling  his  wife  to  take  good 
care  of  the  house,  he  gave  his  horse  the  whip, 
and  took  his  way  toward  Concord.  He  soon 
met  the  British  on  the  retreat  and  was  not  long 
in  perceiving  that  there  was  a  wasp’s  nest  about 
their  ears.  Determined  to  do  bis  part,  he 
dashed  forward  and  delivered  the  contents  of 
his  gun  full  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  on  the 
extreme  left,  and  reining  back  his  steed  to  re¬ 
load,  he  dealt  a  second  death  with  his  never- 
failing  bullet.  The  tall,  gaunt  form  of  the 
as.sailant,  his  grey  hairs  floating  in  the  breeze, 
and,  above  all,  the  color  of  his  horse,  made  him 
conspicuous  among  the  crowds  of  Americans 
which  now  hovered  on  the  British  flanks,  and 
the  regulars  gave  him  the  cognomen  of  “  Death 
on  the  Pale  Horse.”  Innumerable  bullets  flew 
about  his  head  as  he  made  bis  first  assault,  but 
undismayed,  the  old  patriot  continued  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  disappear,  first  on  one  flank,  then  on 
the  other,  and  again  in  the  rear,  dealing  death 
among  the  “  red  coats,’’  until  a  vigorous 
charge  of  bayonets  drove  him  and  others  back. 
He  had  by  this  time,  however,  run  short  of  am¬ 
munition,  and  was  obliged  to  pick  up  some 
along  the  road  from  the  boxes  of  those  who  had 
fallen.  He  soon  appeared  again,  and  an  officer 
yielded  his  life  on  the  summons  from  that  old 
rusty  home-made  firelock,  ere  he  was  again 
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drivea  off.  But  ever  and  anon  the  old  horse 
and  his  rider  could  be  seen  through  the  smoke, 
and  the  report  of  that  old  gun  was  the  death 
knell  to  one  of  his  enemies.  Thus  did  he  con¬ 
tinue  his  work  until  Earl  Percy  arrived  with 
reinforcements  for  the  British,  and  with  the  aid 
of  artillery  drove  the  Americans  back,  and  held 
them  in  check,  while  the  harrassed  corps  of 
Colonel  Smith  could  rest  and  refresh.  No 
sooner  were  they  on  their  way  again,  however, 
than  the  old  Yankee  was  seen  cantering  at  full 
speed  over  the  hills,  gun  in  hand,  ready  for 
another  shot. 

“  Here  comes  *  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  ’ 
again,”  exclaimed  the  regulars ;  “  look  out  for 
yourselves,  for  one  of  us  has  got  to  die  in  spite 
of  fate  I”  And  one  of  them  did  die,  for  Heze- 
kiah  did  not  believe  in  wasting  powder  and 
ball,  when  such  large  game  was  a-fooL 

Throughout  that  long  bloody  march  from 
Lexington  to  Charlestown,  the  appearance  of 
the  White  Horseman  was  dreaded  by  the 
trained  troops  Britain,  for  every  wound  made 
by  Hezekiah  was  fatal.  Even  after  they  had 
entered  Charlestown,  his  white  steed  would 
make  its  appearance  from  behind  a  bam,  house, 
or  other  convenient  shelter,  and  every  crack  of 
his  piece  sent  a  British  soldier  to  his  long  ac¬ 
count.  Even  to  their  tents  on  Bunker’s  Hill, 
Hezekiah  followed  them ;  and  then  finding  no 
more  opportunities,  he  reluctantly  turned  his 
horse’s  head  homeward,  and  reached  his  house 
unharmed,  and  took  his  seat  at  his  accustomed 
evening  meal,  which  had  awaited  his  coming, 
as  though  nothing  unusal  had  happened. 

For  goodness’  sake,  husband,”  was  his 
wife’s  first  salutation,  “  where  havt  you  been  ? 
what  have  you  been  doing !” 

“  Picking  cherries,”  replied  he ;  “  picking 
cherries.” 

JtOAH  WEBSTER,  LL.D. 

(Condudei.) 

Beino  thus  furnished  with  a  clue  to  guide  him 
among  the  numerous  and  often  apparently  in¬ 
consistent  significations  of  our  most  important 
words,  he  resumed  his  labors  on  the  defining  part 
of  the  Dictionary,  and  was  able  to  give  a  con¬ 
sistency  to  much  that  had  before  appeared  con¬ 
fused  and  contradictory.  The  results  of  his 
enquiries  into  the  origin  and  filiation  of  lan¬ 
guages  were  embodied  in  a  work  about  half 
the  size  of  the  American  Dictionary,  entitled, 
“  A  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages.” 
This,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking, 
has  not  yet  been  published  ;  though  its  prin¬ 
cipal  results,  so  far  as  our  language  is  con¬ 
cerned,  are  briefly  given  in  tracing  the  etymo¬ 
logy  of  our  leading  terms. 

During  the  progress  of  these  labors,  Mr. 
Webster,  finding  his  resources  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  his  family  at  New  Haven,  removed, 
in  1812,  to  Amherst,  a  pleasant  country  town, 
within  eight  miles  of  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Here  he  entered,  with  his  characteristic 
ardor,  into  the  literary  and  social  interests 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  placed. 
His  extensive  library,  which  was  open  to  all, 
and  his  elevated  tone  of  thought  and  conver¬ 
sation,  had  naturally  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  a  small  and  secluded 
population.  It  was  owing,  in  part,  probably  to 
his  removal  to  this  town  that  an  academy  was 


there  established  which  is  now  among  the  most 
'flourishing  seminaries  of  our  land.  .  A  ques¬ 
tion  having  soon  after  risen  respecting  the  re¬ 
moval  of  William’s  College  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  State  to  some  more  central  position, 
Mr.  Webster  entered  warmly  into  the  design  of 
procuring  its  establishment  at  Amherst,  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  locations 
in  New  England.  Though  the  removal  did  not 
take  place,  so  strong  an  interest  on  the  subject 
was  awakened  in  Amherst  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  that  a  new  college  was  soon  after  founded 
there,  in  the  establishment  of  which  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster,  as  president  of  its  first  board  of  trustees, 
had  great  influence,  both '  by  his  discreet  exer¬ 
tions  to  secure  it  patronage,  and  by  the  impulse 
which  he  had  given  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Webster  returned  with  his  family 
to  New  Haven,  and,  in  1823,  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.,  from  Yale  College.  Having  nearly 
completed  his  dictionary,  he  resolved  on  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Europe,  with  the  view  to  perfect  the 
work  by  consulting  men  abroad,  and  by  exam¬ 
ining  some  standard  authors,  to  which  he  could 
not  gain  access  in  this  country.  He  accordingly 
sailed  for  France,  in  June,  1824,  and  spent  two 
months  at  Paris  in  consulting  several  rare 
works  in  the  Btbiiotheque  du  roi,  and  then  went 
to  England,  where  he  remained  till  May,  1825. 
He  spent  about  eight  months  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  had  free  access  to  the 
public  libraries,  and  there  he  flnished  “The  Ame¬ 
rican  Dictionary.”  He  afterward  visited  London, 
Oxford,  and  some  of  the  other  principal  cities  of 
England,  and  in  June  returned  to  this  country. 
This  visit  to  England  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  literary  men  and 
literary  institutions  in  that  country,  and  to 
learn  the  real  state  of  the  English  language 
there. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Webster  returned  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  publication  of  his  great  work.  An  edition 
of  twenty-five  hundred  copies  was  printed  here 
at  the  close  of  1828,  which  was  followed  by  an 
edition  of  three  thousand  in  England.  With  the 
publication  of  “  The  American  Dictionary,”  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  Dr.  Webster  considered  the 
labors  of  his  literary  life  as  brought,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  a  close.  He  published  a  second 
edition  of  his  Dictionarv,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  copies,  in  two  volumes,  royal  octavo, 
in  1840.  The  work  has  since  been  carefully 
revised  by  Professor  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College 
(son-in-law  of  Dr.  Webster),  and,  of  course,  it 
still  maintains  its  supremacy  as  the  leading 
and  only  eorreet  Dictionary  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage. 

During  the  spring  of  1843,  Dr.  Webster  re¬ 
vised  the  appendix  of  his  Dictionary,  and  added 
some  hundreds  of  worda  He  completed  the 
printing  of  it  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  was 
the  closing  act  of  his  life.  His  hand  rested  in 
its  labors  on  the  volume  he  had  commenced 
thirty-six  years  before.  Within  a  few  days  of 
his  decease,  in  calling  on  a  number  of  friends, 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  he  walked,  dur¬ 
ing  one  afternoon,  between  two  and  three  miles. 
The  day  was  chilly,  and  immediately  after  his 
return,  he  was  seized  with  faintness,  and  a 
severe  oppression  on  his  lungs.  An  attack  of 
peripnenmony  followed,  which,  though  not 


alarming  at  first,  took  a  sudden  turn  after  four 
or  five  days ,  with  fearful  indications  of  a  fatal 
result  It  soon  became  necessary  to  inform 
him  he  was  in  danger.  He  received  the  com¬ 
munication  with  surprise,  but  with  entire  com¬ 
posure.  His  health  had  been  so  good,  and 
every  bodily  function  so  perfect  in  its  exer¬ 
cise,  that  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  live  some 
years  longer.  But,  though  suddenly  called,  he 
was  completely  ready.  He  gave  some  charac- 
teristie  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  body 
after  death.  He  spoke  of  his  long  life  as  one 
of  uniform  enjoyment,  because  filled  up  at  every 
stage  with  active  labors  for  some  valuable  end. 
He  expressed  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  his  unshaken  trust  in  the  atoning 
blood  of  the  Redeemer.  Thus,  without  one 
doubt,  one  fear,  he  resigned  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Maker,  and  died  on  the  38th  day  of 
May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
His  widow  survived  more  than  four  years,  and 
died  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1847,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  her  age. 

Dr.  Webster  was  a  true  specimen  of  the  New 
England  gentleman.  In  his  social  habits  he 
was  distinguished  by  dignified  ease,  affability, 
and  politeness.  He  was  punctilious  in  his 
observance  of  all  the  nicer  proprieties  of  life. 
There  was  nothing  annoyed  him  more,  or  on 
which  he  remarked  with  greater  keenness,  than 
any  violation  of  the  established  rules  of  order 
and  decorum,  any  disposition  to  meddle  with 
the  concerns  of  others,  or  to  encroach  on  the 
security  of  those  rights  and  feelings  which,  as 
they  cannot  be  protected  by  law,  must  owe  their 
security  to  delicacy  of  sentiment  in  an  enlight¬ 
ened  community.  In  his  pecuniary  transactions 
he  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  not  only  just, 
but  liberal.  It  was  a  principle  with  him  through 
life  never  to  be  in  debt,  but  to  pay  for  every¬ 
thing  at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  short,  he 
loved  truth  in  all  its  manifestations,  whether 
in  science  or  art,  whether  in  politics,  or  his¬ 
tory,  or  in  morals  and  religion.  Equally  re¬ 
markable  was  his  love  of  virtue  ;  and  in  his 
eqjoyment  of  the  hopes  of  the  (jrospel,  death 
took  him  not  by  surprise.  When,  after  the 
short  illness  that  proved  fatal,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  approaching  dissolution  was  made 
to  him,  “  I  am  ready,”  was  his  simple  and  sub¬ 
lime  reply:  “I  know  in  whom  I  have  be¬ 
lieved  :  I  have  no  doubts,  no  fears.” 

In  his  person  Dr.  Webster  was  tall  and  some¬ 
what  slender,  remarkably  erect  through  life, 
and  moving,  even  in  his  advanced  years,  with 
a  light  and  elastic  step. 


At  the  last  stated  meeting  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society,  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
presented  to  the  library  quite  a  collection  of 
rare  historical  curiosities.  Among  them  were 
prints  illustrative  of  old  times ;  royal  proclama¬ 
tions  issued  in  the  memorable  year  1775 ;  a  map 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  taken  1775  and  1776, 
having  on  it  a  view  of  the  various  forts  and 
works  constructed  by  the  British  during  the 
siege;  and  a  curious  map  of  North  America 
published  by  Moll,  in  1711,  and  having  on  it 
much  rich  engraving  and  curious  reading.  The 
Chief  Justice  accompanied  his  presentation  by 
remarks  uncommonly  interesting  an4  instruc¬ 
tive. 
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HOLJ.Y  PITCHER  AT  THE  BATTIiE  OF  t 
If  OMM  OUTB. 

Thk  Battle  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  most 
•everely  contested  engagements  of  the  Revolu-  ; 
tion.  From  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  on  ; 
that  sultry  Sabbath  in  June,  the  two  contending 
armies  strove  for  the  mastery  of  that  ensan¬ 
guined  field,  until  heaps  of  dead  and  dying 
strewed  the  plain,  and  marked  the  path  of  the 
serried  ranks  as  the  ebb  and  flow  of  battle 
changed  their  relative  positions.  Both  armies 
fought  with  a  desperate  determination  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  instances  of  personal  bravery  and 
daring  were  innumerable ;  yet.  when  night 
drew  her  sable  mantle  o’er  the  earth,  and 
shrouded  from  sight  the  heart-rending  and  soul- 
sickening  scene,  neither  party  could  claim  the 
meed  of  victory.  Of  the  many  thrilling  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  eventful  day,  that  which  brought 
into  conspicuous  notice  the  heroine  of  our 
story  was  not  the  least  interesting ;  and 
although  familiar,  perhaps,  to  many  of  our 
readers,  yet  the  fact  that  a  good  story  cannot 
be  told  too  often,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  illus¬ 
trate  it,  has  induced  us  to  give  it  a  place  in 
this  repertory  of  scenes  and  incidents. 

Molly  Pitcher,  or,  as  she  was  afterwards  more 
familiarly  known.  Captain  Molly,  was  a  sturdy 
young  Irish  woman  of  some  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  short,  thick  set,  with 
red  hair,  a  freckled  face,  and  a  keen,  piercing 
eye,  which  gave  token  of  a  spirit  of  mischief 
ever  ready  for  a  frolic  or  a  fight  She  was  the 
wife  of  b  sergeant  in  an  artillery  corps,  which 
had  seen  service  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  was  attached  to  him  with  all  the 
warmth  of  the  Irish  disposition.  She  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  all  his  campaigns,  and  was 
with  him  at  Fort  Clinton,  in  the  Hudson  high¬ 
lands,  when  that  poet  was  attacked  and  captur¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Here,  too,  she  gave 
a  specimen  of  that  reckless  courage  which  dis- 
thifuiabed  her  at  Monmouth  some  nine  months 


after.  Her  husband,  who  was  in  the  act  of  s 
touching  off  his  piece,  seeing  the  British  scaling  t 
the  walls,  and  getting  in  his  rear,  dropped  his  1 
match,  and  calling  to  Molly  to  follow,  fled  as  i 
fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him.  She,  deter-  i 
mined  not  to  waste  powder  and  ball,  and  know-  < 
ing  that  her  “  petticoats  "  would  protect  her  ! 
retreat  in  a  mca.sure,  picked  up  the  linstock,  i 
fired  the  piece,  and  then  scampered  off.  She 
escaped  scot-free,  and  when  the  scattered  fugi¬ 
tives  from  the  forts  were  collected,  and  the  ar¬ 
tillery  was  attached  to  the  main  army,  .she 
accompanied  her  husband  as  a  sutler,  and  was 
with  him  through  that  bitter  winter  at  Valley 
Forge. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  evacuated  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  took  up  his  march  across  the  Jerseys, 
Washington  left  his  winter  camp  and  prepared 
to  follow,  hoping  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
strike  a  blow  which  should  animate  his  own 
troops  and  effectually  cripple,  perhaps  capture, 
the  British  army.  On  the  plains  of  Monmouth 
the  hostile  armies  met  in  battle  array.  Of  the 
details  of  the  action  it  is  not  our  province  to 
speak.  It  will  suffice  our  purpose  to  say  that 
Lee  had  been  ordered  to  attack  the  British  on 
their  first  movement,  and  engage  them  until 
the  main  army  of  the  Americans  could  be 
brought  into  action  by  Washington  in  person. 
The  first  part  of  his  orders  he  had  obeyed  ;  the 
latter,  for  reasons  never  fully  explained,  he  did 
not  conform  to,  but  retreated  unexpectedly 
toward  the  main  body,  which  movement  was 
timely  checked  by  Washington,  who  ordered 
the  whole  army  into  action.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  for  a  portion  to  fall  back  a  sec- 1 
ond  time,  and  to  check  the  pursuit,  the  artillciy 
to  which  Molly's  husband  was  attached  was 
stationed  on  an  eminence,  in  the  rear  of  a 
hedge-row,  for  that  purpose.  Molly  herself 
was  engaged  in  bringing  water  from  a  spring  to 
assuage  the  thirst  of  the  men  at  the  guns,  when 
I  she  saw  her  husband  struck  down  by  a  cannon- 


shot  from  the  enemy,  which  cut  him  nearly  in 
two,  and  killed  him  instantly;  at  the  same 
time  she  heard  the  commandant  order  the  piece 
withdrawn,  as  he  had  no  one  to  fill  the  place 
now  vacant.  Molly  heard  the  order,  and  mad¬ 
dened  at  her  loss,  rushed  forward,  exclaiming  as 
she  did  so,  “  No !  you  shan’t  remove  the  gun, 
neither.  Shure,  can’t  I  ram  it  os  well  as  Tom, 
there  ?  Ah !  it’s  kilt  entirely  he  is,  bad  luck  to 
the  bloody  vagabond  that  pinted  the  gun  that 
shot  him.  Sorra  a  day  was  it  when  ye  ’listed, 
darlint,  to  leave  me  a  lone  widdy  now,  with 
nary  a  soul  to  care  whether  I  live  or  die.  But 
I’ll  pay  the  dirthy  vagabonds  for  this  day’s 
work,  cuss  ’em.”  And  thus  "alternately  apostro- ' 
phiziug  her  husband  and  anathematizing  the 
British,  she  continued  to  ram  the  gun  until  it 
was  withdrawn.  The  activity  and  courage 
which  she  exhibited  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  who  witnessed  it,  and  on  the  morning  after 
the  battle  the  circumstance  was  reported  to 
General  Greene,  who  was  so  much  pleased  at 
her  bravery  and  spirit  that  he  sent  for  her  and 
determined  to  present  her  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  This  he  did,  covered  with  dirt  and 
blood  as  she  was,  and  Washington,  after  ques¬ 
tioning  her,  conferred  on  her  a  warrant  as  Ser¬ 
geant,  knd  subsequently,  by  his  influence,  her 
name  was  placed  on  the  list  of  half-pay  officers 
for  life.  She  went  ever  after  by  the  name  of 
Captain  MMy,  and  the  French  officers,  parti¬ 
cularly,  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  her,  and 
made  her  many  presents.  She  dressed  in  a 
mongrel  suit,  composed  of  a  cocked  hat,  sol¬ 
dier’s  coat  with  an  epaulette  on  one  shoulder, 
and  TCtticoats.  In  this  rig  she  would  pass  along 
the  French  lines  any  day  and  get  her  hat  filled 
with  crowns.  Captain  Molly  left  the  army  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  imd  retired  to 
the  Hudson  highlands,  near  Fort  Clinton, 
where  she  was  known  as  “dirty  Kate.”  It 
grieves  us  to  add  to  the  story  of  her  chivalric 
bravery  that  she  fell  from  her  high  estate,  and 
I)ecomtng  loose  in  her  morals,  finally  died  a 
horrible  death  from  a  loathsome  disease. 
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RBVBREND  B.  H.  CHAPI.\, 

An  eloquent  divine  of  the  Uni versalist  denom¬ 
ination,  wa.s  born  in  Union  Village,  Washing¬ 
ton  county,  New  York,  in  1814.  His  rudimen- 
tal  and  academic  education  having  been  com¬ 
pleted,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law, 
but,  in  a  short  time,  believing  that  the  minis¬ 
terial  sphere  was  more  suited  to  his  tastes  and 
better  adapted  to  the  labors  of  a  reformer,  he 
adopted  the  clerical  profession.  After  a  due 
course  of  study  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Universalist  Society  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  was  ordained  as  their  pastor  in  1838. 
Here  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  for  two 
years,  when,  having  received  a  call  from  the 
Universalist  Society  in  Charlestown,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  he.  removed  to  that  town  in  1840,  and 
assumed  the  pastoral  labors  in  that  society  un¬ 
der  most  favorable  auspices. 

Mr.  Chapin  had  not  been  long  in  Charles¬ 
town  before  he  began  to  be  known  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  preachers  and  extemporane¬ 
ous  speakers  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  He  at 
once  assumed  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  reform,  and  the  eloquent  zeal  with 
which  he  expounded  and  defended  the  cause, 
marked  him  as  among  the  foremost  leaders  of 
that  noble  work.  But  not  on  this  topic  alone 
was  his  voice  and  influence  enlisted.  Where- 
ever  the  cry  of  wrong  and  oppression  was 
beard,  there,  also,  was  heard  his  voice  in  tones 
of  tender  sympathy  and  indignant  rebuke  ;  and 
the  annunciation  that  he  was  to  speak  was  a 
sure  indication  of  a  full  and  sympathizing  audi¬ 
ence. 

But  in  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  sympa¬ 
thy  and  reform,  Mr.  Chapin  did  not  overlook 
the  necessities  of  his  own  denomination.  He 
found  some  things  that  needed  strengthening, 
and  many  that  required  the  bold  and  Arm  bai  d 


of  reform  ;  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task  with 
his  usual  energy  and  devotion.  He  found  sup 
port  in  many  of  his  brethren,  with  whom  he 
labored  with  great  success,  and  soon  rose,  not 
by  any  wish  of  his,  but  by  the  necessity  which 
existed  and  the  force  of  his  own  character,  to 
the  position  of  a  leader  among  his  brethren — 
the  purity  of  his  life,  the  entire  sincerity  mani¬ 
fest  in  all  he  said  and  did,  as  well  as  his  earn¬ 
est,  eloquent  zeal,  removing  all  suspicion  of 
selfishness  or  a  desire  for  aggrandizement 

After  having  had  charge  of  the  parish  in 
Chariestown  for  the  space  of  six  years,  he  was 
invited  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  the  School 
Street  Society  in  Boston,  as  colleague  with  the 
venerable  Hosea  Ballou.  Accordingly  he  re¬ 
moved  to  that  city,  and  was  installed  in  1846. 
The  extended  sphere  of  his  influence  made  a 
iarger  demand  on  his  time  and  resources— a 
demand  which  he  fully  met  and  satisfied.  But 
he  tarried  at  that  post  only  for  a  short  period. 
His  growing  usefulness  plainly  indicated  that 
his  place  was  in  the  widest  sphere  of  influence, 
and  all  his  brethren  saw  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  his  transplantation  to  the  great 
national  metropolis.  New  York. 

Accordingly,  in  1848,  having  been  invited  to 
become  the  minister  of  the  Murray  street  Uni¬ 
versalist  Society,  Mr.  Chapin  removed  to  that 
city  and  entered  upon  his  ministerial  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  duties.  His  great  popularity  had 
preceded  him,  and  in  a  short  time  the  old 
church  was  found  too  small  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  his  rapidly-increasing  congregation. 
The  society  of  Unitarians  worshipping  in  Broad¬ 
way,  and  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Bellows,  having  decided  to  build  a  new  place 
of  wordiip  farther  up  town,  the  Murray  street 
Society  purchased  the  property,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  same  in  1862.  Here  Mr.  Chapin 
now  preaches  to  crowded  audiences. 


Besides  the  great  eloquence  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  divine,  his  principal  traits  are,  entire 
freedom  from  sectarian  and  dogmatic  trammels, 
a  bold  utterance  of  what  he  deems  tme,  and  a 
fearless  defense  of  freedom  of  conscience  and 
freedom  of  speech.  His  sermons  are  rarely 
merely  doctrinal,  but  he  directs  the  whole  pow¬ 
ers  of  his  mind  against  wickedness,  in  whatever 
form  or  under  whatever  disguise  it  may  present 
itself.  Besides  his  regular  Sunday  services,  he 
is  a  popular  public  lecturer,  and  is  engaged  by 
the  various  literary  and  scientific  societies 
throughout  the  country  to  deliver  addresses 
upon  the  numerous  subjects  which  come  before 
those  bodies  for  discussion.  He  has  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  on  the  various  topics  connected 
with  religion  and  philanthropy  which  excite 
the  public  mind  ;  and  as  he  is  yet  only  a  young 
man  we  may  confidently  predict  that  the  future 
will  fiilly  realize  the  prophecy  of  his  opening 
life 

D.  W.  Bartlett,  author  of  the  volume  entitled 

Modern  Agitators,”  gives  the  following  vivid 
sketch  of  Mr.  Chapuf,  with  a  few  brief  extracts 
from  his  writings  : — 

“  Among  the  foremost  of  popular  lecturers  in 
America  is  Rev.  £.  H.  Chapin.  He  is  eminently 
a  social  philosopher  ;  a  man  who  does  not  look 
upon  society  merely  in  the  aggregate,  as  a  mol¬ 
ten  current  of  flowing  humanity,  but  who  views 
a  collection  of  individuals,  each  possessing  a 
character,  an  ambition,  an  aim,  exclusively  his 
own.  He  has  so  accustomed  himself  to  study 
out  the  character,  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the 
hopes  and  trials  of  each,  that  when  the  subject 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  lecturer,  he 
has  the  whole  picture  vividly  before  his  ima¬ 
gination  ;  he  paints  it  from  life ;  he  has  seen 
it,  has  contemplated  it  in  every  varying  shade 
in  which  it  could  be  presented.  In  his  convul¬ 
sive  grasp,  the  miser,  the  mean  man,  the  politi¬ 
cal  demagogue,  and  the  hypocrite,  exhibit  to 
the  world  all  their  hideous  deformities  ;  while 
the  virtues  of  the  good,  the  kind,  the  benevo¬ 
lent  and  the  noble  are  beautified  by  his  touch 
with  a  perfection  hardly  native.  If  he  turns 
his  attention  to  the’  city,  the  broad  field  of  hu¬ 
manity  is  all  bare  before  his  gaze.  He  walks 
abroad  in  the  street ;  every  man  he  meets 
affords  him  a  theme  for  meditation,  and  every 
child  a  text  for  a  sermon.  Not  a  circumstance 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  passed  but  has  frir- 
nished  him  the  pith  of  some  crammed  apothegm, 
or  the  parallel  for  a  striking  simile.  Not  a 
^  cry  of  wo  has  reached  his  ear  but  has  found  the 
way  to  his  heart,  and  will  come  forth  again  in 
pathetic  beauty  to  deepen  some  sketch  of  hu¬ 
man  suffering ;  not  a  shout  of  laughter  but  will 
reecho  in  some  vivid  sentence  to  brighten  the 
shade  of  our  humanity.  It  is  this  characteris¬ 
tic  which  has  made  Mr.  Chapin  eminently  pop¬ 
ular  among  the  masses.  His  learning  might 
have  made  him  a  profound  rhetorician;  his 
talent  and  beauty  of  expression,  a  fine  writer ; 
bis  real  native  eloquence,  a  splendid  orator ; 
but  all  these  could  not  have  made  him  the  man 
that  be  is.  Superadd  to  these  his  susceptible 
heart,  his  benevolent  spirit,  his  gentle  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  Christian  refinement,  and  you  have 
Chapin. 

“  He  is  presented  to  our  notice  as  a  writer,  a 
speaker,  a  poet — for  he  has  written  some  beauti¬ 
ful  lyrics — a  preacher,  and  a  reformer.  The  last 
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distinction  might  once  have  been  thought  need¬ 
less,  but  in  the  era  of  Lords — many,  ofSpragues, 
of  Springs,  A  cdera,  we  think  it  essential. 

“  There  are  few  men  living  from  whose  writ¬ 
ings  more  beautiful  sentences  can  be  taken  than 
from  Mr.  Chapin’s.  Here  is  one  upon  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  home : — 

“  ‘  Oh !  mother,  mother ;  name  for  the  earliest 
relationship,  symbol  of  the  divine  tenderness  ; 
kindling  a  love  that  we  never  blush  to  confess, 
and  a  veneration  that  we  cannot  help  render¬ 
ing  ;  how  does  your  mystic  influence,  imparted 
from  the  soft  pressure  and  the  undying  smile, 
weave  itself  through  all  the  brightness,  through 
all  the  darkness  of  our  after  life !  .  .  .  . 

And  when  on  this  familiar  hearth  our  own  vital 
lamp  bums  low,  and  the  golden  bowl  begins  to 
shudder,  and  the  silver  cord  to  untwine,  let  our 
last  look  be  upon  the  faces  that  we  best  love  ; 
let  the  gates  that  open  into  the  celestial  city 
be  those  well  known  doors — and  thus  may  we 
also  die  at  home  I  ’ 

“  Here,  also,  is  a  fine  glimpse  of  childhood, 
snatched  from  nature ;  it  is  one  of  a  perpetual 
supply  of  gems  that  are  stnmg  upon  the  thread 
of  his  discourse  : — 

“  ‘  And  all  of  us,  I  tmst,  are  thankful  that 
God  has  created  not  merely  men  and  women, 
crimped  into  artificial  patterns,  with  selfish  spec¬ 
ulation  in  their  eyes,  with  sadness  and  weari¬ 
ness,  and  trouble  about  many  things,  carving 
the  wrinkles  and  stealing  away  the  bloom  ;  but 
pours  in  upon  us  a  fresh  stream  of  being  that 
overflows  our  rigid  conventionalisms  with  the 
buoyancy  of  nature,  plays  into  this  dusty  and 
angular  life  like  the  jets  of  a  fountain,  like 
floods  of  sunshine,  upsets  our  miserable  dignity, 
meets  us  with  a  love  that  contains  no  deceit, 
a  frankness  that  rebukes  our  quibbling  compli¬ 
ments,  nourishes  the  poetry  of  the  soul,  and 
perpetually  descending  from  the  threshold  of 
the  Infinite,  keeps  open  an  archway  of  mystery 
and  heaven.’ 

“  In  fact,  the  charm  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  declama¬ 
tion  consists  mainly  in  the  beauty  and  force  of 
bis  expression.  With  some  men  it  is  the  man¬ 
ner  ;  with  him,  the  matter.  When  he  would 
demolish  a  vice  or  praise  a  virtue,  he  first  paints 
the  one  in  hideous  truth,  or  the  other  with 
strange  beauty,  until  you  loathe  the  one  or  love 
the  other.  He  does  not  employ  his  pen  in  sys¬ 
tematizing  sin,  and  shielding  the  individual 
behind  the  organization,  or  the  party,  or  the 
association  in  which  he  acts,  but  brings  the 
charge  right  home  to  the  door  of  every  guilty 
man’s  conscience,  and  if  that  door  be  not  double 
barred  from  the  force  of  truth,  will  batter  down 
the  barricade  and  lay  the  load  of  crime  upon 
the  hearthstone  of  the  heart  And  here  permit 
a  brief  illustrating  paragraph  upon  individual 
responsibility  : — 

‘“God  does  not  take  account  of  parties; 
party  names  are  not  known  in  that  court  of 
divine  judgment ;  but  your  name  and  mine  are 
on  the  books  there.  If  the  party  lies,  then  you 
are  guilty  of  falsehood.  If  the  party — as  is 
very  often  the  case — does  a  mean  thing,  then 
you  do  it  It  is  surely  so,  as  far  as  you  are  one 
of  the  party,  and  go  with  it  in  its  action.  There 
is  no  such  thing — and  this  is  true,  perhaps,  in 
more  senses  than  one — there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  party  conscience.  It  is  individual  conscience 
that  is  implicated.  Party!  party!  Ah,  my 
friends,  here  is  the  influence  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  balks  and  falsifies  many  of  these  glori¬ 
ous  symbols.  Men  rally  around  musty  epithets. 
They  take  up  issues  which  have  no  more  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  deep,  vital,  throbbing  interest  of  the 
time  than  they  have  to  the  fashions  of  our 
grandfothcrs.  .  .  .  And  surety  it  is  a  case 
for  congratulation,  when  some  great,  exciting 
question  breaks  out  and  jars  their  conventional 
idols,  and  so  sweeps  and  shatters  their  party 
organization,  and  turns  them  topsy-turvy,  that 


a  man  is  shaken  out  of  his  harness,  does  not 
know  exactly  what  party  he  does  telong  to, 
and  begins  to  feel  that  he  has  a  soul  of  his  own.’ 

“  This  quotation  hurries  him  into  our  view  as 
a  public  speaker  or  lecturer,  for  we  agree  with 
a  recent  writer,  that  Mr.  Chapin  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  American  orators.  To  the 
platform  he  brings  a  stout  body,  rather  heavily 
proportioned  for  his  height.  He  is  very  near¬ 
sighted,  to  palliate  which  defect,  he  wears 
glasses,  and  keeps  his  eyes  and  face  close  to  his 
notes.  He  generally  writes  out  his  address, 
though  in  the  pulpit  he  occasionally  extempo¬ 
rizes.  He  is  possessed  of  many  of  those  quali¬ 
fications  which  draw  full  houses,  and  send  them 
home  well  satisfied.  He  is  always  spirited, 
nervous,  enthusiastic,  and  often  rises  into  a  vein 
of  thrilling  eloquence.  To  a  rapid  but  distinct 
enunciation,  he  unites  a  fervor  and  ardor  which 
is  sure  to  win  the  profound  attention  of  his 
audience.  His  style  of  thought  is  quite  origi¬ 
nal,  his  expression  terse  and  powerful,  and  as 
he  becomes  warmed  with  his  subject  his  excite¬ 
ment  spreads  as  by  a  magic  influence  to  the 
listeners.  Where  at  first  he  only  caught  the 
attention  by  some  eccentric  description  of  a 
human  animal,  he  now  rivets  it  by  a  more 
gloomy  picture.  Where  a  moment  since  you 
were  only  Interested,  you  are  now  watching  in¬ 
tensely  to  devour  his  words  with  eager  avidity 
as  they  fall.  Gradually  you  forget  that  any  one 
is  in  the  room  but  yourself  and  the  speaker. 
On  he  leads  you  and  with  you  every  soul  in  his 
audience  to  feed  on  new  fruits  of  intellect,  and 
dazzle  with  new  diamonds  from  his  brilliant 
imagination.  Scarcely  are  your  sympathies 
apoise  and  your  eyes  ready  to  pay  the  “  draft 
on  sight,”  when  a  pungent  satire  brings  down 
the  house  with  a  tumult  of  applause.  Then 
away  his  fancy  flies  in  a  new  direction  ;  all  the 
beauties  of  heaven  rise  up  in  beatific  vision  to 
the  enraptured  gaze.  Spread  out  before  you 
are  fields  of  living  green,  and  streamlets  from 
eternal  mind,  in  every  direction,  through  gar¬ 
dens  of  surpassing  loveliness.  From  those  ever 
blooming  flowers  celestial  odors  are  wafted 
down  to  earth.  Angelic  choirs  fill  the  great 
dome  of  heaven  with  music  too  enchanting  for 
mortal  ears,  yet  you  seem  to  catch  the  faint 
echoes.  Over  all  the  scene  a  blaze  of  glory 
falls  from  “  Him  that  liveth  and  sitteth  upon 
the  throne.”  All  is  still,  for  all  are  wrapt  in 
the  magnificent  dream-mantle  with  which  he 
has  enveloped  you  ;  the  climax  is  at  length 
reached,  and  when  in  a  clear,  melodious  voice 
he  repeats  the  chorus,  “  Blessing  and  honor  and 
glory  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  eve~,”  you  can 
hardly  restrain  yourself  from  shouting  “  halle¬ 
lujah,”  like  a  Methodist. 

“  This  strange  fascination  Mr.  Chapin  wields, 
alike  over  young  and  old.  Most  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  speakers  of  our  day  have  a  class  which  it  is 
their  peculiar  forte  to  please.  But  Mr.  Chapin 
pleases  all.  The  high  and  low,  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  cultivated  intellect,  and  the  untutored 
mind  of  the  laborer,  the  aristocrat  and  the  dem¬ 
ocrat  are  alike  charmed  by  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  his  eloquence.  Without  adulatory 
flattery,  he  compliments  the  virtues  of  the  gen¬ 
erous,  and,  without  giving  offense,  chastises  the 
defects  of  the  parsimonious.  With  a  keen 
knife  he  removes  a  vice  as  a  skillfbl  surgeon 
excises  a  tumor,  having  first  made  the  patient 


see  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  health. 
If  he  applies  an  acrid  irritant,  you  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  the  deep-seated  disease  could  be 
removed  in  no  other  way,  and  are  satisfied. 

“As  a  poet,  the  world  only  regrets  that  he 
has  written  so  little.  Who  has  not  read  and 
admired  that  sweet  poem — ‘  Oh,  bury  me  not 
in  the  deep,  blue  sea!’  Half  of  his  prose  is  in 
measured  periods,  and  all  of  it  tinged  with  the 
rich  blush  of  his  splendid  imagination. 

“  We  were  to  glance  at  his  character  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Chapin  is  an  able  champion  of  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  inquire  now  what  is  the 
foundation  of  his  belief.  That  he  is  sincere  in 
it,  probably  few  will  dispute ;  and  it  makes  him 
a  better  man  and  more  like  a  Christian,  than 
many  who  profess  a  more  orthodox  faith.  By 
his  own  congregation,  at  least,  he  is  deemed  an 
earnest  laborer,  and  by  others,  a  mistaken 
workman  in  the  great  harvest.  By  all  it  is 
admitted  that  he  is  extensively  useful.  His 
idea  of  rel’gion  is  well  given  by  himself,  in  the 
following  passage : — 

“  ‘  It  must  be  understood  that  being  religim* 
is  not  a  work  apart  by  itself,  but  a  spirit  of 
faith  and  righteousness,  flowing  out  from  the 
center  of  a  regenerated  heart,  into  all  the  em¬ 
ployments  and  intercourse  of  the  world.  Not 
merely  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
saint  on  his  knees,  may  do  the  work  of  religion, 
but  the  mechanic,  who  smites  with  the  hammer, 
and  drives  the  wheel ;  the  artist,  seeking  to 
realize  his  pure  ideal  of  the  beautiful ;  the 
mother,  in  the  gentle  offices  of  home ;  the 
statesman,  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  liberty  and 
justice ;  and  the  philosopher,  whose  thoughts 
tread  reverently  among  the  splendid  mysteries 
of  the  universe.  .  .  .  It  is  needed  that  men 
should  feel  that  every  lawful  pursuit  is  sacred, 
and  not  profane  ;  that  every  position  in  life  is 
close  to  the  steps  of  the  divine  throne ;  and 
that  the  most  beaten  and  familiar  paths  lie 
under  the  awful  shadow  of  the  Infinite ;  and 
they  will  go  about  their  daily  pursuits,  and  fill 
their  common  relationships,  with  hearts  of  wor¬ 
ship,  and  pulses  of  unselfish  love,  instead  of 
regarding  religion  as  an  isolated  peculiarity 
for  a  corner  of  the  closet  and  a  fraction  of  the 
week,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  of  time  and 
space  an  unconsecrated  waste,  where  lawless 
passions  travel,  and  selfishness  pitches  its  tents.’ 

“  We  leave  the  diversity  of  theories  for  those 
who  take  a  deeper  interest  in  metaphysical  dis¬ 
quisition  than  we,  and  turn  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  his  character  as  a  reformer.  If  we 
have  rightly  estimated  his  talents  and  training, 
he  is  the  man,  of  all  others,  who  would  be 
selected  to  lead  the  sympathies  of  a  progress¬ 
ive  age.  His  main  efforts  have  been  directed 
in  two  channels:  one,  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  degraded,  and  the  outcast  about  him  ;  the 
other,  to  the  cause  of  temperance  generally. 
In  pleading  the  cause  of  ‘  humanity  in  the  city,’ 
no  one  has  labored  more  faithfully  than  Mr. 
Chapin.  He  seems  acquainted  with  every  phase 
of  their  wretched  life.  He  enumerates  the 
causes  of  their  destitution,  and  points  them  to 
the  remedy.  Their  miserable  condition  comes 
home  to  his  philanthropic  spirit,  and  spurs  him 
to  vigorous  action.  No  matter  how  low-sunken 
may  be  the  victim  of  appetite  or  lust,  he  reaches 
out  the  helping  hand,  with  a  dollar  in  it,  ai  d 
says,  ‘  Brother,  take  courage  ;  you  may  yet  be  a 
man.’  The  assurance  inspires  the  wanderer  with 
new  life,  and  he  forgets,  for  a  time,  that  ‘  no  man 
cares  for  bis  soul,’  or  his  body  either.  He  takes 
confidence,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.” 
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JOHN  P.  DURBIN,  O.D. 

This  eminent  Methodist  divine  was  born  in 
Bourbon  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  10th  day  of 
October,  1800.  His  early  education  was  sadly 
neglected,  and  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  indented  to  a  cabinet  maker,  with 
whom  he  faithfully  served  out  his  time.  At 
eighteen,  he  experienced  religion,  and  soon 
after  felt  that  he  was  called  to  preach.  He 
immediately  united  with  the  church,  and  the 
same  month  received  a  license  to  preach,  and 
in  all  his  unfitness  was  sent  to  the  Limestone 
circuit.  But  a  strong  desire  for  knowledge 
seized  him,  and  finding  in  possession  of  an  old 
Dutchman  a  copy  of  “  Clarke’s  Commentary,” 
in  numbers,  he  borrowed  them,  and  slipped  two 
numbers  at  a  time  into  a  tin  canister  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  lashed  it  on  behind 
his  saddle,  and  thus  carried  it  round  his  circuit. 
He  soon  added  Wesley’s  and  Fletcher’s  works ; 
and  these,  with  his  Bible  and  hymn  book,  formed 
his  library. 

The  next  year,  Mr.  Durbin  was  sent  to  Indiana, 
where  he  procured  a  grammar,  and  commenced 
his  studies  with  great  zeal,  “  studying  the  rules 
on  horseback  as  he  rode  his  circuit”  This 
year  it  was  his  happiness  to  make  the  acquain¬ 
tance  and  secure  the  friendship  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ruter,  who  encouraged  him  in  his  studies  and 
lent  him  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  and 
such  other  books  as  he  needed.  After  being 
stationed  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  Lebanon,  he 
next  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Cincinnati  College,  with  the  personal  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Dr.  Ruter  and  the  late  President 
Harrison.  Here  he  finished  his  collegiate 
course,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.  M., 
without  being  required  to  take  the  first  degree 
of  A.  B. 

“During  these  five  or  six  years,  his  habits 
of  study  were  unremitting.  He  invariably  rose 
at  five  o’clock  in  summer  and  six  in  winter,  and 
sat  down  to  his  books  ;  be  as  invariably  retired 
at  nine  and  ten  o’clock  at  night  to  rest ;  he 
performed  all  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  giving  the  morning — up  to  twelve 
o’clock,  or  to  the  time  of  departing  for  his  ap¬ 


pointment,  if  on  a  circuit — to  study ;  the  after¬ 
noon  to  pastoral  visitation  and  the  classes,  and 
the  evening  to  prayer  and  other  meetings.” 

On  taking  his  degree,  Mr.  Durbin  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  vacant  chair  of  the  professorship 
of  languages  in  the  Augusta  College,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  In  1829,  he  was  put  in  nomination  for 
the  chaplaincy  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  was  defeated  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr. 
Clay.  Two  years  afterward,  in  1831,  without 
Mr.  Durbin’s  knowledge,  and  in  his  absence,  the 
Senate,  by  a  large  vote,  elected  him  to  that 
office,  which  he  filled  with  perfect  acceptance. 

“  In  1832,  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural 
sciences  in  the  Wesleyan  University,  but  re¬ 
signed  in  1833,  upon  being  elected  editor  of  the 
‘Christian  Advocate  and  Journal.’  In  1834, 
without  being  consulted,  and  without  his  know¬ 
ledge  that  it  was  intended,  he  was  elected  pre¬ 
sident  of  Dickinson  College.  In  1842,  he  had 
leave  of  absence  from  the  college  to  visit  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  East,  which  he  did,  relinquishing 
his  salary  during  his  absence  of  eighteen 
mantbs.  He  returned  in  1843,  was  a  member 
of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1844,  and  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  great  struggle  which  divided 
the  church.  In  1844,  he  published  his  ‘  Observa¬ 
tions  in  Europe,’  and  in  1843,  his  ‘  Observations 
in  the  East.’  These  books  are  still  in  demand, 
an  edition  of  which  having  been  printed  with¬ 
in  a  year  or  two ;  the  first  has  been  reprinted 
in  two  editions  in  Great  Britain.  He  retired 
from  the  college  in  1845,  and  subsequently  had 
charge  sf  stations  in  Philadelphia,  and  also 
traveled  the  Philadelphia  district.  In  1850,  he 
was  appointed  unanimously,  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  missionary 
secretary,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Pitman,  who  re¬ 
signed  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  General 
Conference  of  1852  reappointed  him  to  the  same 
post.” 

Dr.  Durbin  has  traveled  extensively,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  has  published  his  “  Ob¬ 
servations  of  Travel  ”  in  very  readable  volumes. 
Besides  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  which 
he  received  from  his  own  college,  he  has  been 


elected  a  member  of  many  literary  and  scien¬ 
tific  associations,  among  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti¬ 
quarians,  Copenhagen,  Denmark ;  and  the 
American  Oriental  Society. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Durbin  holds  a  very  high 
rank,  and  the  “  National  Magazine  ”  expresses 
its  belief  that  he  is  the  most  interesting  and 
effective  preacher  in  the  denomination  to  which 
he  belongs. 

[Da.  Draacf  hu  reoentlj  published  In  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  Methodist  journals  an  able  and  dispassionate 
view  of  the  whole  subject  of  Blarery.  It  seems  to  be  so 
just  both  to  the  South  and  the  North,  and  calculated  to 
allay  the  dangerous  excitement  which  now  threatens  the 
moat  serious  consequences  to  the  union  of  the  States, 
and  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the  republic,  that  we 
have  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  to  all  our  readers. 
North  and  South,  to  see  it  appended  to  this  brief  biogra¬ 
phical  sketch.] 

DK.  dubbin’s  view  OF  SUkVEBT. 

The  relations  of  the  Church  to  slavery,  as  it 
exists  in  some  of  these  United  States,  and  how 
it  should  be  treated  by  the  Church,  constitute 
the  most  momentous  question  ever  presented  to 
the  Christian  people  of  this  country  since  the 
Revolution.  Touching  it,  I  have  reached  set¬ 
tled  conclusions,  which  are  clear  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  my  own  mind.  And  considering  that  I 
have  enjoyed  very  favorable  opportunities  of 
long-continued  observation  and  study  of  the 
question,  and  of  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  out  of  it,  I  feel  froe  to  make  my  conclu¬ 
sions  public,  with  a  view  of  contributing,  if  I 
may,  somewhat  to  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
viz. :  How  should  the  Church  of  God  treat  the 
institution  of  slavery  as  it  is  found  to  exist  in 
these  United  States! 

In  answering  this  question  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  New  Testament,  as  far  as  it  throws  light 
upon  it ;  then  by  the  history  of  the  question  in 
the  treatment  of  it  by  the  Church,  from  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  through  succeeding  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and,  finally,  by  its  nature  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  at  present  existing. 

Reading  the  New  Testament  as  a  record  of 
facts,  concerning  slavery,  at  the  time  the  record 
was  made,  any  impartial  mind  would  admit,  it 
seems  to  us,  without  doubt,  the  existence  of  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  in  the  State  at  the 
time,  and  that  some  of  the  parties  to  this  rela¬ 
tion  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  occasionally 
both  of  them  belonged,  i.  e.,  both  master  and 
slave.  These  conclusions,  from  occasional  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  New  Testament,  are  further  and 
clearly  supported  by  contemporaneous  profane 
history,  and  by  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
State  for  centuries  after.  We  should  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  all  rules  of  investigation,  as  well  as  to 
common  sense,  to  reject  this  concurrent  histori¬ 
cal  testimony  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
State,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Church,  by 
the  admission  of  masters  and  slaves  into  her 
communion,  upon  their  conversion  and  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith.  Guided,  then,  by  the  record  of 
the  New  Testament,  sustained  by  contempora¬ 
neous  profane  history,  and  by  subsequent  pro¬ 
fane  and  ecclesiastical  history,  we  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
was  tolerated  in  the  Church  during  the  times 
of  the  apostles,  and  during  several  centuries 
following.  Of  course  the  mere  existence  of  this 
relation  was  not  a  bar  to  Church  communion. 
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The  inquiry  now  immi'diRtoIy  nrinoo.  How 
did  tin)  C^hurch  rf*uof(iii«o  tlin  uxiMonm  of  ulnvi’- 
ry  within  hor  communion  T  Guided  by  the 
lidlitH  rcft>rnHl  to  «liove,‘nnd  ftirlher  aided  by 
the  nature  of  tho  coe«*,  we  anewer : — 

PtiwT :  There  in  not  a  eiiiKlo  pniwikR<'  in  the 
New  Tentnment  nor  a  Hingle  act  in  the  r«>cor<lH 
of  tho  eariy  ('hurcb,  expn'iwivc  of  approiNttion 
of  eiavory  :  nor  ie  there  any  direct  and  profew- 
ed  denunciation  of  it.  Hut  the  ('hurch  found 
it  exieting  ne  a  fact  in  the  State,  and  in  her  pro* 
gr«*m  among  tho  |M<nple  tlio  moeter  and  the 
elave  were  eometimei  converted  and  came  into 
tho  booom  of  the  Church,  and  Urns  iiul>jectcd 
themiclvee  to  her  teaching  and  diecipline.  She 
did  not  addroM  bemelf  to  the  partice  donounc- 
log  directly  tho  relation  of  mooter  and  olavo, 
but  ahe  iuotillcd  into  their  minds  the  flindamon- 
tal  doctrines  of  natural  equality  and  common 
brotherhood  among  men  ;  and  of  their  common 
participation  in  tho  redemption  by  our  common 
l,ord  Jesus  Christ ;  confidently  anticipating 
that  lii««!  instructions,  supported  by  whoiesonie 
Christian  experience  and  moral  discipline,  would 
work  out  a  practical  etiuality  and  lilwrty 
among  men.  She  had  to  work  and  wait  for 
centuries,  but  she  rt'alir.i'd  her  anticipation  at 
lost.  • 

Ssi't>xi)i.Y  :  The  Church  not  only  did  not  ex¬ 
press  her  approlmtion  of  slavery,  but  she  indi¬ 
cated  her  disapproliation  whenever  she  found 
occasion  to  intimate  her  judgment  at  all.  We 
tind  this  iudinH.'t  disapprolmtion  in  general  i>as- 
sages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  olsH'rva- 
bio  in  vixrious  acta  of  the  Church,  from  the 
limes  of  the  n|Hv<tles  downward  through  seve¬ 
ral  centuries,  which  oi-ts  art'  invariably  coniuH'- 
ted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Churi'h,  touching 
(he  duties  of  masters  and  slaves  as  such.  In 
this  conduct  of  the  t'hurch,  we  find  she  admits 
the  existence  of  slavery  without  justifying  or 
defending  it ;  and  a-ssumes  the  right  to  require 
of  the  parties  the  proper  oliservance  of  the  du¬ 
ties  which  arise  ont  of  tlie  relations  Iwtween 
them,  and  lietween  them  and  the  Church.  And 
in  this  nxiuisition  she  saw  clearly  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  result  would  l>e  Uie  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  she  indicatt'd  her  exiH'ctation  by  her  fre¬ 
quent  indirect  disapprotwtion  of  it 

Tuirdi.y  :  Without  assuming  to  determine 
the  question,  whether  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  ought  ever  to  have  existed,  the 
Church  found  slavery  incorporat'd  with  socie¬ 
ty,  and.  os  we  have  said,  she  laid  down  general 
principles  which,  when  carried  into  practice,  in 
the  form  of  experience  among  the  masises  com¬ 
posing  the  State,  would  necessarily  work  its 
abolition.  In  accompli.«hing  this  great  result, 
the  operation  of  these  general  principles  would 
show  the  master  that  be  had  no  natural  or  di¬ 
vine  right  U)  hold  a  human  being  in  bondage  ; 
but  that  his  right,  whatever  it  might  be.  was 
acquired  and  founded  only  in  conventional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  gave  him  a  vast  superiority 
over  the  persons  he  held  in  bondage.  And 
while  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
such  in  particular  os  the  natural  equality  of 
men.  and  their  common  and  equal  relation  to 
the  redemption  by  Christ  Jesus,  wrought  os 
above  described,  upon  the  minds  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  class,  the  masters,  they  would  not  only  en¬ 
lighten  the  slave  os  to  his  natural  rights,  but 
qualify  him  gradaolly  for  the  eiyoTmeDt  of 


thi'iii.  And  it  is  to  l»o  noted  particularly,  that 
tills  quiilillenlion  of  the  enslaved  for  the  eigoy- 
ment  of  freedom  is  as  legitimate  and  essential 
a  condition  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as  is 
the  conviction  of  the  governing  class  that  they 
liave  no  natunil  or  divine  right  to  hold  their 
fellow-men  in  Isindagn.  Tlie  enslaved  must  be 
reosonaldy  prepared  for  frc'edom,  and  tho  mas¬ 
ters  must  lie  reipiired  to  grant  it  to  them,  when 
prepared.  How  did  the  Church  proceed  to  oc- 
complisli  these  two  essential  conditions  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  T  Wo  answer, — 

Foi'rtiii.t  :  She  held  the  conduct  of  tho  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  slave,  in  view  of  tho  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  parties,  and  their  common  relations 
to  tho  Church,  to  be  a  proper  sultject  of  discip¬ 
line  ;  and  hence  she  prescribed  duties  to  each, 
and  exacted  obedience :  and  thus  prepared  both 
parties  to  acoept  tho  emancipation  which  the 
general  principles  of  the  Gospel  carried  into 
general  experience  would  necessarily  work  out. 
In  prescriliing  the  duties  and  administering  the 
discipline,  the  Church  necessarily  had  to  recur 
to  her  fundamental  principles,  and  to  have  re- 
s|H'ct  to  the  condition  of  the  parties;  and  thus 
she  advanced  the  application  of  the  general 
principles  to  the  Gospel,  as  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  masters  and  slaves  allow¬ 
ed,  until  emancipation  was  attained. 

I  iH'licvc  that  1  have  given  above  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  conditions  and  treatment  of  slave¬ 
ry  in  the  Christian  Church,  commencing  with 
(he  iqiostlcs,  and  extending  to  the  extinction  of 
slavery  proper  In  Europt*,  centuries  afterward. 

1  have  not  given  from  tho  New  Testament,  nor 
from  history,  the  passages  which  support  the 
si'veml  parts  of  the  statement,  because  I  assunu' 
they  are  well  known  to  the  readers  for  whom 
this  statement  is  particularly  made.  I  have 
drawn  it  up  with  a  view  to  see  whether  it  will 
not  affortl  a  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  as 
it  exists  at  present  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Let  us  see,  then,  in  what  respects  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  simi¬ 
lar,  in  its  conditions,  to  the  question  in  the 
Church,  in  the  first  and  succeeding  centuries, 
and  thus  judge  whether  we  ^ould  treat  it  now 
as  it  was  tri'ated  then. 

1.  When  the  apostolic  Churches  arose,  they 
found  slavery  existing  in  the  State.  So  aftio 
when  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sprang 
up  in  Uie  midst  of  the  people,  she  found  slave¬ 
ry  existing  in  the  State. 

2.  In  the  progress  of  the  apostolic  Churches, 
masters  and  slaves  were  converted  amJ  came 
into  her  bosom.  In  like  manner  masters  and 
slaves  were  converted  and  came  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

3.  Tliat  neither  the  apostolic  Churches  nor 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  made  the  mere 
relation  of  master  and  slave  a  bar  to  Church 
membership. 

4.  In  coming  into  the  communion  of  the 
apostolic  Churches,  and  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  the  records  of  both  show,  that 
these  Churches  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
to  enforce  upon  masters  and  slaves,  as  such, 
their  duties  respectively,  considered  as  between 
themselves  and  between  them  and  the  Church. 

5.  In  the  discipline  to  which  the  masters  and 
slaves  were  subjected  by  these  Churches,  it  was 
clearly  manifested  that  they  disapproved  of 


slavery  as  a  condition  of  society  and  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  and  sought  its  extinction. 

Here  our  comparison  of  tho  early  Christian 
Churches  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  reference  to  tho  slavery  ({ucstion,  ceases. 
And  it  remains  to  inquire,  what  more  can  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  do  toward  ac¬ 
complishing  tho  extirpation  of  slavery.  We 
answer, — 

Fiimt  ;  Instead  of  separating  all  slave-hold¬ 
ers  from  the  Church,  let  her  retain  her  author¬ 
ity  over  them,  and  enforce  the  duties  which 
grow  out  of  the  relations  of  a  Christian  master 
to  his  dependent  slave,  and  out  of  the  relations 
of  both  to  the  Church. 

The  maintenance  of  the  relation  between  the 
slave-holder  and  the  Church  upon  these  condi¬ 
tions,  and  with  iheso  ends  in  view,  will  not  give 
sanction  to  slavery  ;  but  will  aflbrd  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  tho  Church  to  exercise  her  influence 
and  authority  in  preparing  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  masters  to  grant  freedom  to  their 
slaves,  and  in  preparing  thp  slaves,  by  improv¬ 
ing  their  mental  and  moral  condition,  to  receive 
and  ei\joy  freedom.  And  it  fs  to  lie  noted  that 
separating  slave-holders  from  the  Church  does 
not  work  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  nor 
improve  their  condition  ;  but  positively  the  re¬ 
verse.  A  very  grave  question,  therefore,  arises 
here,  vi*.:  is  the  Church  at  liberty  to  do  an  act 
which  will  remove  the  master  and  the  slave 
alike  from  under  her  influence  and  control  ; 
since  there  is  not,  as  wo  have  shown  from  the 
liistury  of  the  question,  in  the  simple  fact  of  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave,  a  necessary  bar  to 
Church  communion  ?  Would  the  Church  then 
discharge  her  duty  in  view  of  this  grave  ques¬ 
tion  by  renouncing  her  authority  over  the 
slave-holder,  or  compelling  the  slave-holder  to 
throw  off  her  authority,  or  to  grant  emancipa¬ 
tion  to  the  slaves  before  they  were  prepared  for 
lilierty  ?  We  think  not  She  is  charged  with  a 
commission  in  respect  to  the  slavery  question, 
and  she  must  execute  it  wisely  and  patiently, 
yet  surely.  This  brings  us  to  consider,- 

Skcondlt  :  How  shall  she  execute  this  com¬ 
mission?  We  have  already  indicated  the  an¬ 
swer,  viz :  She  must  enforce  on  Christian  mas¬ 
ters  the  duties  which  grow  out  of  the  relation 
of  the  masters  to  the  slaves  as  required  by  the 
Cliristian  religion.  This  policy  will  not  only 
gradually  work  the  extinction  of  slavery,  but 
it  is  the  only  practicable  measure  by  which  this 
con  be  peaceably  done  ;  as  it  is  the  only  one 
by  which  the  parties  can  be  mutually  prepared 
for  the  result.  If  the  masters  were  deprived  of 
their  slaves  without  their  consent,  either  os  in¬ 
dividuals  or  as  a  State,  it  would  be  by  violence, 
which  implies  civil  war.  If  the  slaves  were 
emancipated  without  a  preparation  for  freedom, 
they  would  become  a  prey  to  the  designing,  or 
to  civil  strife  among  themselves.  A  prepara¬ 
tory  process  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  this  prepara¬ 
tory  process  must  be  accomplished  in  its  moral 
and  religious  aspects  by  the  Church.  What  the 
details  of  her  discipline  should  be,  we  may  not 
now  express  exactly  ;  but  to  indicate  its  bear¬ 
ing  and  its  eflects  we  will  name  several  mea¬ 
sures  which  the  Church  should  enforce  in¬ 
stantly. 

1.  She  should  recognize  marriage  between 
slaves,  or  where  a  slave  is  a  party  os  existing 
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by  the  laws  of  God,  and  indiseolnble  hj  any  act 
of  man  or  of  the  State,  contrary  to  the  ordinances 
of  God  in  relation  thereto.  Upon  this  she 
should  found  her  discipline  in  the  case,  and 
hold  every  member  of  the  Church  responsible, 
under  suitable  penalties,  who  should  willingly 
and  without  abeolute  compulsion  by  the  State, 
do  any  act,  or  cause  or  allow  any  act  to  be 
done  knowingly  or  willingly  by  which  the  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  should  be  separated :  or  who 
should  unreasonably,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  restrain  or  embarrass  the  lawful  en¬ 
joyments  and  duties  of  husband  and  wife  where 
one  or  both  were  in  bondage. 

2.  In  like  manner  the  Church  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  relation  of  parents  and  children,  and 
should  subject  to  discipline  any  member  of  the 
Church  who  should  willingly  andVithout  ab¬ 
solute  compulsion  by  the  State  do  any  act,  or 
cause  or  allow  any  act  to  be  done  knowingly  or 
willingly  by  which  infant  children  should  be 
separated  from  their  parent  or  parents. 

3.  Although  the  State  discharges  the  master 
from  the  duty  of  instructing  his  dependent 
slave  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  the  Church  cannot  discharge  him ; 
and  as  his  relation  as  master  puts  him  to  a 
very  great  extent  into  the  place  of  parent  to 
his  dependent  slaves,  the  Church  should  re¬ 
quire  the  master  to  instruct  his  slaves  or  cause 
them  to  be  instructed  in  religion,  in  as  perfect 
a  manner  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable  under  the  conditions  of  the  case.  For 
a  neglect  of  this  duty  the  Church  has  a  right  to 
prescribe  and  execute  suitable  penalties. 

4.  As  the  authority  of  the  master  takes  away, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  slave  in  providing  for  his  own  wants  and 
those  of  his  children,  the  Church  is  competent 
to  inquire  whether  the  master  makes  reasonable 
provision  for  the  wanfk  of  his  slaves  who  are 
dependent  upon  him,  and  to  prescribe  suitable 
penalties  for  neglect  in  this  respect. 

6.  In  case  of  any  sale  or  purchase  of  a  slave 
by  a  member  of  the  Church  the  transaction 
should  be  inquired  into  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Church ;  and  if  it  shall  be  found  not  to 
have  been  to  the  advantage  of  the  slave,  or  that 
his  condition  has  been  made  worse,  it  should  be 
held  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  discipliue,  aud 
treated  accordingly. 

I  have  indicated  five  particulars  which  should 
enter  into  the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  re¬ 
gard  to  slavery  within  her  bosom.  The  justice 
of  the  views  and  of  the  discipline  which  I  have 
given  above,  I  believe  would  be  admitted  as 
cordially  among  us  in  the  South,  as  it  ought  to 
be  admitted  in  the  North.  The  remaining  ques¬ 
tion  is  ;  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  discipline  upon  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Church  ? 

1.  So  far  as  these  viewrs  and  discipline  were 
accepted  and  applied,  and  this  would  be  to  the 
extent  of  their  adoption,  they  would  limit  the 
authority  of  the  master  over  the  slave,  and  thus 
commence  at  once  to  set  aside  his  almost  abso¬ 
lute-  power  as  granted  by  the  State.  And  this 
would  be  done  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
whose  rightful  authority  would  gradually,  yet 
surely,  prevail  over  the  conventional  authority 
of  the  State. 

2.  By  this  discipline,  forbidding  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  husband  and  wifr,  and  of  infiints  and 


parents,  the  internal  slave-trade  would  be  bro¬ 
ken  up  to  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the 
views  and  discipline  above ;  and  should  this 
policy  become  general  in  the  Churches,  as  It 
probably  would,  it  would  soon  become  the 
policy  of  the  State,  and  thus  the  internal  slave- 
trade  would  cease. 

3.  Without  the  internal  slave-trade  slavery 
could  not  exist  in  several  States  more  than  a 
generation  or  two ;  and  wouid  gradually  be¬ 
come  extinct  in  all  the  Statea 

4.  The  recognition  of  the  relations  between 
slaves,  of  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  under  the  sanction  of  religion  and  the 
Church,  would  instantly  qualify  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  Christian  masters  toward  their 
slaves,  and  dispose  them  to  more  elevated  and 
just  treatment  of  theuL 

6.  This  recognition  of  these  endearing  rela¬ 
tions  would  inspire  the  slaves  themselves  with 
self-respect,  and  put  them  on  a  course  of  moral 
preparation  for  liberty. 

6.  Their  religious  instructiou  and  good  con¬ 
dition  would  still  further  prepare  them  for  free¬ 
dom. 

Thus  we  see  the  proper  relatiou  and  duties  of 
the  Church  in  reference  to  this  fearful  question 
of  slavery.  She  is  not  only  to  have  respect  to 
the  ultimate  extinctiou  of  slavery  in  these 
United  States,  but  she  is  to  use  her  diviue  au¬ 
thority  to  prepare  the  master  and  the  slave  for 
this  great  event ;  so  that  it  may  be  to  the  per¬ 
manent  advantage  of  both.  And  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  churches  of  this  country  are 
appointed  by  God  to  take  a  large  part  in  the 
measures  which  shall  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  In  what  way  the  Churches  should  act 
is  pointed  out  above.  But  as  there  is  no  com¬ 
mon  authority  to  the  Churches  in  the  United 
States,  each  must  suit  for  itself,  and  by  its  exam¬ 
ple  suggest  action  to  the  other  If  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  shall  judge  that  the  conditions 
of  the  slavery  question  in  her  communion  call 
for  further  action,  we  respectfully  commend 
what  is  written  above  to-  her  candid  considera¬ 
tion.  And  to  give  it  weight,  we  may  add,  that 
the  action  and  experience  of  our  British  brethren 
in  their  missions  in  the  West  Indies  were  con¬ 
formable  to  what  is  suggested  above,  and  all 
the  world  knows  the  peitceful  and  triumphant 
results  of  their  policy  ici  furthering  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

J.  P.  Durbin. 

July,  1866. 

- - 

PVBliIC  I.IBRARIES. 

The  indications  that  are  now  crowding  upon 
ns,  that  the  great  value  and  benefit  of  public 
libraries  is  daily  becoming  more  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  are 
gratifying  in  the  extreme.  Large  collections  of 
books,  open  for  common  use,  are  at  once  the 
storehouses  and  the  manufactories  of  learning 
and  science ;  they  bring  together  the  accumulat¬ 
ed  fruits  of  the  experience,  the  research,  and  the 
genius  of  other  ages  and  distant  climes,  as  well 
as  of  our  own  time  and  land ;  and  they  create 
the  taste,  ns  well  as  furnish  the  indispensable 
aids  for  the  prosecution  of  literary  and  scieiv 
tific  effort  in  every  department.  Books  consti¬ 
tute  a  large  element  of  the  intellectual  wealth 
of  a  nation.  On  the  shelves  of  the  publishers 
and  venders  they  are  indicative  of  existing  dc 


mand  and  an  earnest  of  usefulness.  Nor  are 
they  idle  even  there :  the  shopo  of  booksellers 
have,  from  early  times,  been  the  favorite  resort 
of  men  of  letters.  Their  conte  its  are,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  reference,  more  accessible  than  those 
of  many  libraries.  Again,  in  great  cities,  col¬ 
lections  of  books  qualify  the  exclusive  spirit  of 
commercial  and  professional  nvocations,  and 
encourage  men  to  steal  an  hour  from  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  gain,  and  devote  it  to  the  attempt  to 
satisfy  a  natural  curiosity,  and  to  cultivate  au 
elegant  taste.  Connected  with  literary  and 
academical  institutions,  they  supply  the  means 
and  multiply  the  objects  of  study,  keep  alive 
the  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  letters,  without 
which  nothing  great  or  permanent  can  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  establishment  of  libraries  is 
a  boon  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  all  may 
find  in  them  both  recreation  and  employment ; 
for,  as  the  poet  Crabbe  says — 

**  Hm  comes  the  griered,  %  change  of  thought  to  t&nd ; 
The  carious  here,  to  feed  a  craring  mind ; 

Here  the  derout  their  peaceful  temple  choose  ; 

And  here  the  poet  meets  bis  CaToring  muse.” 

The  origin  of  libraries  is  Involved  in  obscur¬ 
ity.  According  to  some,  the  honorable  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  made  the  first  collection  of  writ¬ 
ings  belongs  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  others  ascribe 
the  credit  to  the  Egyptians.  Osymandyadas, 
one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt,  who  flour¬ 
ished  some  six  hundred  years  after  the  Deluge, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  first 
library.  The  temple  in  which  he  kept  his  books 
was  dedicated  at  once  to  religion  and  literature, 
and  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
divinities,  with  whose  statues  it  was  magnifi¬ 
cently  adorned.  It  was  still  further  embellished 
by  a  well-known  inscription,  forever  grateful 
to  the  votary  of  literature ;  on  the  entrance 
was  engraved,  “  The  nourishment  of  the  soul,” 
or,  according  to  Diodorus,  “  The  medicine  of 
the  mind.”  It  probably  contained  works  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  also  the  books  ac¬ 
counted  sacred  by  the  Egyptians,  all  of  wluch 
perished  amid  the  destructive  ravages  which 
accompanied  and  followed  the  Persian  invasion 
under  Camlyses.  There  was  also,  according  to 
Eustathius  and  other  ancient  authors,  a  fine 
library  at  Memphis,  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Phtha,  from  which  Homer  has  been  accused  of 
having  stolen  both  the  “  Illiad  ”  and  the 
“  Odyssey,”  and  afterward  published  them  as 
his  own.  From  this  charge,  however,  the  bard 
has  been  vindicated  by  various  writers,  and  by 
different  arguments. 

But  the  most  superb  library  of  Egypt,  per¬ 
haps  of  the  ancient  world,  was  that  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  About  the  year  290,  B.  C.,  Ptolomy  Soter, 
a  learned  prince,  founded  an  academy  at  Alex¬ 
andria  called  the  Museum,  where  there  assem¬ 
bled  a  society  of  learned  men,  devoted  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences ;  and  for 
whose  use  he  formed  a  collection  of  books,  the 
number  of  which  has  been  variously  computed 
— by  Epiphanius  at  54,000,  and  by  Josephus  at 
200,000.  His  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  an 
equally  liberal  and  enlightened  prince,  collected 
great  numbers  of  books  in  the  temple  of  Serapis, 
in  addition  to  those  accumulated  by  his  father, 
and  at  his  death  left  in  it  upwards  of  100,000 
volumes.  He  had  agents  in  every  part  of  Asia 
and  of  Greece,  commissioned  to  search  out  and 
purchase  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  writings ; 
and  amongst  those  he  procured  were  the  work;^ 
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of  Aristotle,  and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  which  was  nndertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  his 
first  librarian.  The  measures  adopted  by  this 
monarch  for  augmenting  the  Alexandrian 
library  were  pursued  by  his  successor,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  with  unscrupulous  vigor.  He  caused 
all  books  imported  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or 
other  foreigners,  to  be  seised  and  sent  to  the 
Museum,  where  they  were  transcribed  by  per¬ 
sons  employed  for  the  purpose  ;  and  when  this 
was  done,  the  copies  wore  delivered  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors,  and  the  originals  deposited  in  the 
library.  He  refused  to  supply  tho  famished 
Athenians  with  com,  until  they  presented  him 
with  the  original  manuscripts  of  .£schylns. 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  in  returning 
elegant  copies  of  these  autographs,  he  allowed 
the  owners  to  retain  the  fifteen  talents  (more 
than  $15,000)  which  he  had  pledged  with  them 
as  a  princely  security.  As  the  Museum  where 
the  library  was  originally  founded  stood  near 
the  royal  palace,  in  that  quarter  of  the  city 
called  Bracheion,  all  writings  were  at  first  de¬ 
posited  there  ;  but  when  this  building  was  com¬ 
pletely  occupied  with  books,  to  the  number  of 
400,000,  a  supplemental  library  was  erected 
within  the  Serapeion,  or  Temple  of  Serapis. 
and  this  gradually  increased  till  it  contained 
about  300,000  volumes — making,  in  both  libra¬ 
ries,  a  grand  total  of  700,300  volumes.  During 
the  first  Alexandrian  war,  the  Bracheion  por¬ 
tion  of  the  collection  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
At  length,  after  various  revolutions,  under  the 
Roman  emperors,  during  which  the  collection 
was  sometimes  plundered  and  sometimes  re¬ 
established.  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  at  the  command  of  the  Caliph  Omar, 
when  they  acquired  possession  of  Alexandria. 
A.  D.,  642.  Amrou.  the  victorious  general, 
was  himself  inclined  to  spare  this  inestimable 
treasory  of  ancient  science  and  learning,  but 
the  ignorant  and  fanatical  caliph,  to  whom  he 
applied  for  instructions,  ordered  it  to  be  des¬ 
troyed.  “  If,”  said  he,  “  these  ^writings  of  the 
Greeks  ag^ree  with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless, 
and  need  not  be  preserved;  if  they  disagree, 
they  are  peraiciona,  and  oogbt  to  be  destroyed.” 


The  sentence  of  destruction  was  executed  with 
blind  obedience.  The  volumes  of  parchment, 
or  papyrus,  were  distributed  as  fuel  among  the 
five  thousand  baths  of  the  city  ;  but  such  was 
their  incredible  number,  that  it  took  six  months 
to  consume  them. 

Our  space  forbids  us  giving  a  more  extended 
report  of  ancient  libraries,  of  which  there  are 
accounts  of  a  number  containing  at  least  100,- 
000  volumes  each  ;  although,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  even  the  largest  did  not  contain 
as  much  actual  matter  os  a  modern  printed 
collection  of  50,000  volumes. 

In  regard  to  the  present  European  libraries, 
no  one  of  the  first  class  dates  beyond  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  Vatican,  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  frequently  carried  back  to  the 
days  of  St  Hilarius,  in  465,  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  said  to  have  deserved  the  name 
of  library  before  the  reign  of  Pope  Martin  V., 
by  whose  order  it  was  removed,  in  1417,  ft-om 
Avignon  to  Rome.  And  even  then  a  strict 
attention  to  exactitude  would  require  us  to 
withhold  from  it  this  title,  until  the  period  of 
its  final  organization  by  Nicholas  V.,  in  1447. 
During  the  fifteenth  century,  ten  libraries  were 
formed  :  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  the  Laurentian, 
at  Florence,  the  Imperial,  of  Vienna  and  Ratis- 
bone,  the  University,  at  Turin,  Malatestiana,  at 
Cesena,  the  Marciana,  at  Venice,  the  Bodleian, 
at  Oxford,  the  University,  at  Copenhagen,  and 
the  City,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  Pala¬ 
tine,  of  Heidelberg,  was  founded  in  1390,  dis¬ 
persed  in  1623,  restored  in  1652,  and  augmented 
in  1816. 

If  Uie  principal  libraries  of  the  several  capi¬ 
tal  cities  of  Europe  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  respective  magnitudes,  they  will  stand  as 
follows : — 


1.  Paws  fl],  Nationsllibimry . SC4,000  Tolnmes. 

2.  Mc.vich,  Roy»l  Library . 600,000  “ 

3.  Bntus,  Royal  Library . 460,000  “ 

4.  PsTESSBrsoH,  Imperial  library . 446,000  “ 

5.  liOXDOS,  British  Museum  Library _ 424.COO  “ 

6.  CopurHAGUr,  Royal  Library . 412,000  “ 

7.  ViECTA,  Imperial  library . 313,000  “ 

8.  r>RE<i>s<i,  Royal  library . 300,000  “ 

9.  Madrid,  National  library . 200,000  “ 

10.  WnLyLsRll'iaL.  Ducal  library . 200,000  “ 

11.  Paws  [2],  Arsenal  library . 180,000  “ 

12.  BrtnrOAW),  Royal  Library . 177,000  “ 

IS  Mius.  Brera  Library . 170,000  “ 

14.  Pan  m,  8t  Gmyipw  Ubiaiy . UO,aOO  << 


16.  PARMSTAiyr,  Grand  Dural  !..^rsrv. . .  .l.W.OOO  Tolumea. 

16.  FlORtvcR,  Maitliabecciran  Library ,.  .160,000  “ 

17.  NAPiXi,  Royal  Library . 160,000  •< 

18.  Bri'k.ei.ia,  Royal  .ibrary . 133,600  “ 

19.  Rohr  [11,  Casana^  library . 120,000  “ 

20.  HAdm,  Royal  Library . 100,000  “ 

21.  Paris  [41,  Mazarine  library . 100,000  “ 

22.  Komi  [2],  Vatican  l.ibmry . 100,000  ** 

23.  Pawia,  Ihical  Library . 100,000  “ 


The  National  (formerly  Royal)  Library,  at 
Paris,  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  justly  con¬ 
sidered  the  finest  collection  extant.  It  was 
commenced  under  the  reig^n  of  King  John,  who 
possessed  only  ten  volumes,  to  which  nine  hun¬ 
dred  were  added  by  Charles  V.,  many  of  them 
superbly  illuminated  by  John  of  Bruges,  the 
best  artist  in  miniatures  of  that  time.  Under 
Francis  I.,  it  had  increased  to  1,890  volumes, 
and  under  Louis  XIIL,  to  16,746.  In  1684,  it 
possessed  50.542  volumes  ;  in  1775,  it  amounted 
to  above  150,000 ;  and  by  1790,  it  had  increased 
to  about  200,000.  In  1850,  it  contained  824,000 
volumes  of  printed  books,  and  80,000  manu¬ 
scripts,  which  number  has  been  much  augmented 
since  that  time,  as  by  law  it  is  entitled  to  a 
copy  of  every  work  published  in  France,  besides 
which,  constant  additions  are  being  made  by 
donation,  purchase  and  exchange.  It  is  divided 
into  four  departments  : — 1.  Printed  Books ; 
2.  Manuscripts,  Charters  and  Diplomas;  3. 
Coins,  Medals,  Engraved  Stones,  and  other  an¬ 
tique  monuments ;  and  4.  Engravings,  includ¬ 
ing  geographical  charts  and  plans.  Of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  magnificent,  nay,  matchless  collec¬ 
tion,  it  would  far  e..ceed  the  limits  of  our  mag¬ 
azine  to  give  any  details,  or  even  to  enumerate 
its  choicest  articles.  It  is  rich  in  every  branch 
and  department,  uniqne  in  some,  scarcely  sur¬ 
passed  in  any,  and  unrivalled  in  all,  taken  to¬ 
gether.  Of  books  printed  in  vellum,  it  contains 
at  once  the  finest  and  most  extensive  collection 
in  the  world. 

The  Royal  Library,  at  Munich,  comprises  the 
largest  collection  in  Germany.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Duke  Albert  V.,  in  1550,  and  is  now 
very  complete  in  all  its  departments.  The 
present  edifice  (see  engraving),  which  also  con¬ 
tains  the  general  archives  of  the  kingdom,  was 
commenced  in  1822,  and  completed  in  1842. 
The  whole  number  of  printed  works,  without 
regard  to  the  number  ot  volomee,  is  stated  at 
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over  400,000.  There  arc  also  22,000  manu¬ 
scripts,  among  which  are  580  in  Greek,  268  in 
Oriental  languages,  313  in  Hebrew,  14,000  in 
Latin,  4,000  in  German,  near  600  in  French, 
about  500  in  Italian,  with  some  in  Swedish, 
Slavic,  English  and  other  languages.  Those 
relative  to  the  art  of  music  amount  to  a  great 
number,  and  are  exceedingly  curious.  This 
library  also  contains  specimens  of  most  of  the 
different  materials  which  have  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  books.  Among  which 
are  tablets  of  wax,  parchment,  vellum,  papyrus, 
paper  made  from  the  filaments  of  bamboo,  cot¬ 
ton  paper  of  about  the  twelfth  century, 
deckiffe,  of  the  year  1338 — the  oldest  of  that 
kind  in  the  library,  palm  leaves,  etc.  It  also 
contains  a  copy  of  the  first  printed  Bible  (in 
Latin),  the  work  of  Guttenburgh  and  Faust,  at 
Mayence,  between  1450  and  1455.  This  library 
is  entitled  by  law  to  a  copy  of  each  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  was  founded  in 
the  year  of  1661.  This  collection,  the  third  in 
size  in  Europe,  is  of  course  of  incalculable  value, 
and  includes  works  upon  almost  all  the  sciences, 
and  in  nearly  all  languages.  It  occupies  a 
large  edifice  (see  illustration)  in  the  Opera 
Platz,  erected  for  its  use  in  1780,  by  Frederick 
II.  Besides  printed  works,  it  contains  20,650 
manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  are  several 
Egyptian  deeds,  written  on  papyrus,  in  the 
demotic  or  enchorial  character.  These  arc 
very  curious,  and  fae  titmle*  of  some  of  them 
have  been  published  by  Professor  Kosegarten 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  “Ancient  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Egyptians.”  Liberal  appropriations 
have  been  made  by  the  government  during  the 
last  few  years  for  the  support  of  this  library, 
and  a-s  it  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  each  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  kingdom,  its  increase  is  in  pace 
with  the  other  great  collections  of  Europe,  the 
average  for  some  time  past  being  9,000  volumes 
per  annum.  It  has  no  printed  catalogue,  but 
In  place  thereof,  there  are  two  excellent  ones 


in  manuscript,  both  of  which  may  be  freely 
consulted.  One  of  these  is  alphabetical,  extend¬ 
ing  through  650  volumes ;  the  other  is  classi¬ 
fied,  and  fills  250  volumes.  ^ 

The  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburgh  is 
next  in  magnitude.  Russia  is  indebted  for  this 
splendid  collection  to  an  act  of  robbery  and 
spoliation.  In  1795,  when  Russia  triumphed 
over  the  independence  of  Poland,  the  victorious 
General,  Suwaroff,  unceremoniou^y  seized  the 
Zaluski  Library  of  nearly  300,000  volumes,  had 
it  packed  up  in  all  haste,  and  sent  to  Si  Pe¬ 
tersburgh.  There  it  formed  the  basis  of  the 
present  Imperial  Library,  which,  but  for  the 
stolen  collection,  instead  of  now  ranking  in  the 
first  class  of  European  libraries,  would  scarcely 
have  been  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  third. 
Should  the  present  stirring  events  lead  the 
allied  armies  to  Si  Petersburgh,  and  should 
that  city  be  captured,  is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  French  Emperor  would  follow  the  many 
examples  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  and  in  retalia¬ 
tion,  add  the  “  Imperial  ”  to  the  monster  collec¬ 
tion  in  France.  Besides  printed  works,  this 
library  contains  20,650  manuscripts. 

The  library  of  the  British  Museum  in  London 
is,  to  Americans,  more  valuable  than  all  other 
trans-atlantic  collections.  By  the  variety  of 
its  departments,  this  splendid  national  deposi¬ 
tory  of  literature,  and  objects  of  naturai  his¬ 
tory  and  antiquities,  meets  in  some  way  the 
particular  taste  of  almost  every  class  of  society. 
The  department  of  Natural  History,  in  its  three 
divisions  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  con¬ 
tains  a  collection  of  specimens  unsurpassed, 
probably  unequalled,  in  the  world.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  antiquities  is  extensive  and  valua- 
able  ;  hut  the  library  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  whole,  it  being  the  fifth  largest  collection 
wc  have  account  of ;  and  in  regard  to  the  value 
and  usefulness  of  its  books,  the  regulations 
for  their  convenient  and  safe  keeping,  and,  in 
fact,  in  every  matter  pertaining  to  its  internal 
arrangements,  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum 


by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  competent  wit 
nesses  from  various  countries,  must  take  the 
highest  rank  among  similar  institutions  of  the 
world.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  of  its  vast  resources,  may  be  formed 
by  considering  that  the  buildings  alone  (see  il¬ 
lustration  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,) 
in  which  this  great  collection  is  deposited,  have 
cost,  since  the  year  1823,  nearly  £700,000,  and 
the  whole  expenditures  for  purchases,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  just  named,  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  £1,100,000.  Besides  this 
liberal  ontlay  by  the  British  government,  there 
have  been  numerous  magnificent  bequests  from 
individuals,  some  of  which  amount  to  munifi¬ 
cent  sums.  Its  annual  receipts  from  all  sources 
averages  £50,000.  The  number  of  visitors  is 
immense,  tfce'r  number  having  been  over 
30,000  in  a  single  day. 

This  noble  institution  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  bequest  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
who,  dying  in  1752,  left  his  immense  collec¬ 
tions  of  every  kind  to  the  nation,  on  condition 
of  paying  £20,000  in  legacies  to  different  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  a  sum  considerably  less  than  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  medals,  coins,  gems  and 
precious  metals  of  the  Museum.  The  bequest 
included  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  among 
which  were  3,566  volumes  of  manuscripts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  a  herbarium  of  334  volumes, 
other  objects  of  natural  history,  to  the  number 
of  thirty-six  or  forty  thousand  ;  and  the  house 
at  (Chiswick,  in  which  the  whole  was  deposited. 
The  Ilarlcin  collection  of  manuscripts,  amount¬ 
ing  to  7,600  volumes,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
history  of  England,  and  including,  among  other 
curious  documents,  40,000  ancient  charters  and 
rolls,  being  about  the  same  time  offered  for 
sale.  Parliament  voted  the  sum  of  £40,000  to  be 
raised  by  lottery,  and  vested  in  the  trustees, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Museum.  Of 
this  money.  £20,000  were  paid  to  the  legatees 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane;  £10,000  were  given  for  the 
Harlcian  manuscripts,  and  £10,000  for  Mon- 
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ts^e  House  as  a  receptacle  for  the  whole, 
Sloane’s  Museum  was  removed  hither  with  the 
consent  of  his  trustees.  In  1757,  George  H.,  by 
an  instrument  under  the  great  seal,  added  the 
library  of  the  kings  of  England,  the  printed 
books  of  which  had  been  collected  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  manuscripts  from  a 
much  earlier  date.  This  coliection  was  very 
rich  in  the  prevailing  literature  of  different 
periods,  and  it  included,  amongst  others,  the 
libraries  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  of  the 
celebrated  scholar,  Isaac  Casuabon.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  annexed  to  his  gift  the  privilege  which  the 
royal  library  had  acquired  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  of  being  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
every  publicatiou  eutered  at  Stationers  Hall, 
and,  in  1759,  the  British  Museum  was  opened  to 
the  public.  In  1763,  the  library  was  enriched 
by  George  HI.  with  a  collection  of  pamphlets 
and  periodical  papers,  published  in  England  be¬ 
tween  1640  and  1660.  and  chiefly  illustrative 
of  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  by 
whom  the  collection  was  commenced.  Among 
other  valuable  acquisitions  may  be  mentioned 
Garrick's  collection  of  old  English  plays,  Mr. 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt's  library.  Sir  William  Mus- 
grave's  collection  of  biographies,  the  general 
library  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracherode,  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  M.  Ginguene,  Baron  de  Moll,  Dr.  Burney 
and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare ;  and  above  all,  the  bequest 
of  Major  Arthur  Edwards,  who  left  it  his  noble 
library  and  £7,000,  as  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  Books.  Four  separate  collections  of  tracts, 
illustrative  of  the  revolutionary  history  of 
France,  have  been  purchased  at  differeut  times, 
by  the  trustees,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
with  which  they  are  invested.  One  of  these  was 
the  collection  formed  by  the  last  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Bretagne,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution  ;  two  others  extended 
generally  throughout  the  whole  revolutionary 
period,  and  the  fourth  consisted  of  a  collection 
of  tracts  published  during  the  reign  of  the 
Hundred  Day^  in  1815,  forming,  altogether,  a 
a  body  of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  revo- 
Intion,  as  complete  in  regard  to  France,  as  the 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  tracts  already  men¬ 
tioned  is,  with  respect  to  the  civil  wars  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Another  feature 
of  the  Mnseum  Library  is  the  progressive  collec- 
lection  of  newspapers,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  of  these  publications,  in  1588.  Sir  Hans 


Sloane  had  formed  a  great  collection  for  his  day. 
But  to  this  was  added,  in  1818,  the  Burney  collec¬ 
tion,  purchased  at  the  estimated  value  of  £1,000, 
and  since  that  period  the  Commissioners  of 
Stamps  have  continued  regularly  to  forward 
to  the  Museum  copies  of  all  newspapers  depo¬ 
sited  by  the  publishers  in  their  ofBce. 

In  1823,  the  Royal  Library  collected  by 
George  HI.,  was  presented  to  the  British  nation 
by  his  successor  George  TV.,  and  ordered  by 
Parliament  to  be  added  to  the  British  Museum, 
but  to  be  kept  for  ever  separate  from  the  other 
books  in  that  institution.  The  general  plan  of 
its  formation  appears  to  have  been  determined 
on  by  George  III.,  soon  after  his  succession  to 
the  throne  ;  and  the  first  extensive  purchase 
made  for  it,  was  that  of  the  library  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith,  British  consul  at  Vienna,  in  1762 
for  which  his  majesty  paid  about  £10,000.  In 
1768,  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Frederick)  Barnard, 
the  librarian,  was  dispatched  to  the  Continent  j 


Germany.  Under  the  judicious  direction  of  Mr 
Barnard,  the  entire  collection  was  formed  and 
arranged ;  it  was  enlarged  during  a  period 
of  sixty  years,  by  an  annuai  expenditure  of 
£2,000,  and  it  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  complete  libraries  of  its  extent  that  was 
ever  formed.  It  contains  selections  of  the 
rarest  kind,  particularly  of  scarce  books,  which 
appeared  in  the  first  stages  of  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing.  It  is  rich  in  early  editions  of  the  classics, 
in  books  from  the  press  of  Caxton,  in  English 
history,  and  in  Italian,  French  and  Spanish 
iiterature ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  geography  and  topography, 
and  of  the  .transactions  of  learned  academies. 
The  number  of  books  in  this  library  is  65,250, 
exclusive  of  a  very  numerous  assortment  of 
pamphlets ;  and  it  appears  to  have  cost,  in 
direct  outlay,  about  £130,000,  but  is  estimated 
as  worth  at  least  $200,000. 

The  nucleus  of  the  department  of  manuscripts 
at  the  British  Museum  was  formed  by  the  Har- 
leian,  Sloanean,  and  Cottonian  collections. 
To  these,  George  H.  added,  in  1757,  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  ancient  royal  library  of  England. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
“  Codex  Alexandrinus,”  a  present  from  Cyrii, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  King  Charles  L 
It  is  in  four  quarto  volumes  written  upon  fine 
velium,  probably  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
centuries,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  manuscript  of  the  Greek  Bible  now 
extant.  Many  of  the  other  manuscripts  came 
into  the  royal  collection  at  the  time  when  the 
monastic  institutions  of  Britain  were  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  and  some  of  them  still  retain  upon  their 
spare  leaves  the  honest  and  hearty  anathemas 
which  the  donors  denounced  against  those  who 
should  alienate  or  remove  the  respective  vol¬ 
umes  from  the  places  in  which  they  had  been 
originally  deposited.  This  collection  abounds 
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by  his  majesty,  and  as  the  Jesuits’  houses  were  in  old  scholastic  divinity,  and  possesses  many 
then  being  suppressed,  and  their  libraries  sold  volumes  cmlicllished  by  the  most  expert  illum- 
thronghout  Europe,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  inators  of  different  countries,  in  a  succession 
upon  the  most  advantageous  terms,  a  great  of  periods  down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
number  of  very  valuable  books,  including  some  it  is  also  preserved  an  assemblage  of  the  do- 
very  remarkable  rarities  in  France,  Italy  and  mestic  music  books  of  Henry  VIH.,  and  the 
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“Basilicon  Doron”  of  James  I.,  in  his  own 
hand  writing.  The  Cottonian  collection  which 
was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  1701, 
and  annexed  by  statute  to  the  British  Museum, 
in  1753,  consists  of  861  manuscript  volumes, 
including  “  Madox’s  collections  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,”  in  ninety-four  volumes,  besides  many 
precious  documents  connected  with  domestic 
and  foreign  history  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
and  James.  It  likewise  contains  numerous 
registers  of  English  monasteries ;  a  rich  collec¬ 
tion  of  royal  and  other  original  letters;  and 
the  manuscript  called  the  “Durham  Book,” 
being  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  with  an  in¬ 
terlinear  Saxton  glass,  written  about  the  year 
800,  illuminated  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  believed  to  have  once 
belonged  to  the  venerable  Bede.  The  Harleian 
collection  is  still  mere  miscellaneous,  though 
historical  literature  in  all  its  branches  forms 
one  of  its  principal  features.  It  is  particularly 
rich  in  heraldic  and  genealogical  manuscripts ; 
in  parliamentary  and  legal  proceedings ;  in 
ancient  records  and  abbey  registers ;  in  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  classics,  among  which  is  one  of 
the  earliest  known  of  Homer’s  “  Odyssey in 
missals,  antiphonars,  and  other  service  books  of 
the  Catholic  church ;  and  in  ancient  English 
poetry.  It  possesses  two  very  early  copies  of 
the  Latin  Gospels,  written  in  gold  letters ;  and 
also  contains  a  large  numlicr  of  splendidly 
illuminated  manuscripts,  besides  an  extensive 
mass  of  correspondence.  It  further  includes 
about  three  hundred  manuscript  Bibles  or  Bib¬ 
lical  books  in  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Greek,  Arabic, 
and  Latin ;  nearly  two  hundred  volumes  of 
writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  a 
number  of  works  on  the  arts  and  scienees, 
among  which  is  a  tract  on  the  steam-engine, 
with  plans,  diagrams  and  calculations,  by  Sir 
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Samuel  Morland.  The  Sloanean  collection  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  manuscripts  on  natural  his¬ 
tory,  voyages  and  travels,  on  the  arts,  and 
especially  on  medicine. 

In  1807,  the  collection  of  manuscripts  form¬ 
ed  by  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  was  add¬ 
ed  to  these  libraries,  having  been  purchased  by 
parliament  for  £4,925.  It  consists  of  1,352 
volumes,  of  which  114  are  Lord  Burleigh’s 


state  papers,  forty-six.  Sir  Julius  Cspsar’s  collec¬ 
tion  respecting  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  and  108,  the  historical  collections  of 
Bishop  Rennet.  Other  valuable  collections  are 
the  classical  manuscripts  of  Doctor  Charles 
Burney,  the  Oriental  manuscripts  collected  by 
Messrs.  Rich  and  Hull,  and  the  Egyptian  papyri 


presented  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkison.  It  would  be 
endless,  however,  to  enumerate  these  treasures ; 
we  have  indicated  enough  to  convince  the 
reader,  that  the  British  Museum  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  storehouses  of  literary  wealth 
on  the  face  of  our  planet. 

Although  not  among  the  very  largest,  there 
is,  perhaps,  none  more  celebrated  than  the  Vati¬ 
can  Library  of  Rome,  which  stands  preeminent, 
not  more  for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  than 
for  the  inestimable  treasures  with  which  it  is 
enriched.  It  was  orig^inated  about  the  year 
465,  by  Pope  Hilary,  and  has  been  augmented 
by  succeeding  pontilb,  and  by  various  princes, 
until  it  reached  its  present  extent  and  value. 
Our  space  prohibits  us  giving  anything  like 
a  detailed  account  of  its  treasures,  but  we 
condense  the  following  description  of  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  library: — The  principal  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  library  appears  to  be  179  feet  long 
by  fifty-one  broad.  The  ceiling  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  presenting  to  the  eye,  the  appearance 
of  a  uniform  extenMve  surface,  as  if  it  were  a 
beautilhlly  broad  elliptical  vault,  though  in  fact 
it  consists  of  a  double  range  of  grained  arches, 
that,  springing  on  each  side  from  the  walls,  and 
bending  together  in  the  middle,  are  supported 
on  a  row  of  six  pillars  planted  in  a  line  on  the 
ground.  Those  pillars  are  contrived  according¬ 
ly,  of  an  oblong  shape  so  extremely  narrow, 
that  planted  as  they  are  longitudinally,  and 
encomp.assed  by  large  rectangular  mahogany 
book-cases  to  serve  as  pedestals,  they  occupy 
but  an  inconsiderable  space  in  the  apartment 
when  viewed  by  a  spectator  standing  at  the 
entrance,  and  from  their  form,  effectually  coun¬ 
teract  the  appearance  of  weight  that  would 
certainly  otherwise  be  produced  by  the  double 
vaulting.  Moreover,  while  the  lines  of  cur- 
vative  slide  os  it  were  thus  gently  and  har¬ 
moniously  into  the  outline  of  the  pillars,  the 
transition  of  surface  is  the  less  perceptible. 


owing  to  the  whole  of  the  vault  and  pillars 
being  painted  in  a  uniform  delicate  pattern  of 
arabesque,  by  Zuccari,  as  it  is  affirmed ;  but  at 
all  eveuts,  in  figures  of  plants  and  flowers, 
almost  as  light  and  exquisite  as  the  paintings 
on  a  china  tea-cup,  and  thrown  into  relief  by 
the  prevalence  of  a  clear  white  ground  ;  so 
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that  an  appearance  is  produced  of  airiness  and  | 
space  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  cffectiTe 
as  if  the  ceiling  were  really  contained  within 
the  span  of  a  single  eliptical  arch.  Along  the 
base  of  the  ceiling  is  a  comice  of  stucco,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  light  pattern  in  white  and  gold  ; 
and  underneath  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the 
walls,  are  six  windows  on  each  side,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  paint¬ 
ings  by  several  different  artists,  one  of  which 
represents  Sextus  Y.,  receiving  from  his  archi¬ 
tect,  Dominico  Fontana,  the  plan  of  the  present 
library.  The  lower  portion  of  the  walls  is  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  by  closed  book-cases,  composed 
of  panels  of  wood  painted  in  arabesque,  on  a 
g^und  of  white  and  slate  color,  and  surround¬ 
ed  by  gilded  mouldings  ;  which  receptacles  bear 
no  sort  of  affinity  in  appearance  to  ordinary 
library  furniture,  and  thoroughly  conceal  from 
public  view  the  valuable  manuscripts  which 
they  contain.  No  books,  in  fact,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  chamber,  and  particularly 
the  rectangular  book-cases  above  referred  to, 
that  serve  the  purposes  of  pedestals,  from  the 
middle  of  which  each  pillar  supporting  the 
ceiling  and  resting  on  the  ground  below  rise, 
as  the  pier  of  a  bridge  from  its  ceisson — rather 
resembling  ornamental  buffets  upon  whose 
tabular  surface  vases  and  other  splendid  objects 
of  art  and  antiquity  are  arranged  in  order. 
Having  occupied  so  much  space  in  describing 
the  room,  we  can  devote  but  little  to  the  con¬ 
tents,  among  which  are  two  very  magnificent 
tables,  each  composed  of  an  enormously  thick 
and  very  highly  polished  slab  of  Oriental 
granite,  supported  by  six  bronze  figures  of 
slaves  as  large  as  life  ;  there  are  also  elegant 
vases  and  candelabras  in  sevres  china  ;  pedes¬ 
tals  of  fluted  Oriental  alabaster,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  furniture  magnifleent  in  the  extreme. 
The  literary  collection  is  most  valuable,  and  in 


many  cases  unique :  owing  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  catalogue,  and  the  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  getting  access  to  the  books  and  manu¬ 
script,  much  of  its  vast  treasures  is  yet  to  be 
explored  by  modern  bibliographers ;  but  as  the 
whole  is  in  a  capital  state  of  preservation,  the 
world  may  yet  receive  much  enlightenment 
from  the  now  locked  cases  of  the  Y atican. 
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Prcssu,  44 
Avfm  u,  48 
Gb’t  BiuTAiif ,  83 
UsTno)  St’s,  62 
Bavaria,  IT 
Dznmark,  6 
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107  public  libraries  containing  4,000,000  vob. 
■  ■  '  2,400,000  “ 


2,400,000 
1,771,000  “ 
1,283,013  “ 
1,267,000  '• 
646,000  “ 
664,000 
638,000  <‘ 
411,000  “ 


ITie  printed  books  in  the  chief  university 
libraries,  may  be  ranked  as  follows ; — 

GoTTEOiuBaH,  University  Library  360,000  volumes 

I’RRSLAU,  “  “  260,000  “ 

OxtoRn,  Bodleian  “  220,000  “ 

Tubirgrr,  University  “  200,000  “ 

Monich,  “  “  200,000  “ 

HxiDXLBrBOH,  “  “  200,000  “ 


The  National  Library,  at  Madrid,  is  another 
superior  collection,  and  rich  in  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  theology  and  topography,  and 
has  been  much  increased,  numerically,  since 
the  suppression  of  the  convents.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  a  valuable  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals, 
among  which  are  Celtic,  Phoenician,  Greek, 
Roman,  Gothic,  Arabic,  and  the  more  modem 
nations  of  the  earth. 


Caurridoi,  “  “ 

Bouxina,  “  ‘  ‘ 

Praovr,  “  “ 

V’lKRRA,  “  “ 

Lorao,  “  * 

CoPOBAGEI,  “  “ 

Ttrir,  “  " 

LoevAor,  “  •• 

DCBLCf,  “  ** 

Upral,  “  “ 

Erlaroir,  “  “ 

EDIRBrROH,  “  “ 

CAMBRiDGt,  U.  8.,  Harvard  College  Li¬ 
brary 


166,724  volumes 
150,000  “ 

130.000  “ 

115,000  “ 

112,000  " 
110,000  “ 
110,000  “ 
106,000  <■ 
104,000  “ 

100,000  “ 
100,000  “ 

90,000  “ 

84,200  “ 


Antonio  Magliabecchi,  from  being  a  servant 
to  a  dealer  in  vegetables,  raised  himself  to  the 
honorable  office  of  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  and  became  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  literary  characters  of  his  time.  The  force 
of  natural  talent  overcame  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  humble  condition  in  which  he  had 
been  bora,  and  placed  him  in  a  situation  to 
make  his  name  known  and  respected.  But  he 
endeavored  to  deserve  still  better  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  by  presenting  them  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  1714,  with  his  large  and  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  books,  togetlier  with  the  remainder 
of  his  fortune,  as  a  fund  for  its  support.  This 
constituted  the  foundation  of  the  Magliabecchian 
Library,  at  Florence  ;  which,  by  the  subsequent 
donations  of  several  benefactors,  and  the  bounty 
of  some  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Florence,  has 
been  so  much  increased,  both  in  number  and 
value,  that  it  may  now  vie  with  some  of  the 
most  considerable  collections  in  Europe. — 
Among  this  collection  are  12,000  manuscripts. 

In  the  following  tables  the  libraries  contain¬ 
ing  fewer  than  10,000  volumes  each  (of  which 
there  are  in  France  alone  at  least  seventy,  and 
in  this  country  a  much  greater  number),  are 
not  taken  into  account : — 
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STATE  LIBRARY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


In  the  United  States  we  have  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  Uurty-four  libraries,  each  containing 
6,000  volumes  and  over.  Of  this  number  six  con¬ 
tain  50,000  Tolumes  and  over. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  library  we 
have  in  this  country,  both  in  regard  to 
numerical  strength,  as  well  as  in  the  value  of 
its  contents,  is  the  superb  establishment  in 
Lafayette  place,  in  this  city,  the  magnificent 
bequest  of  John  Jacob  Astor  to  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  ;  but  as  we  are  preparing  a  special  paper 
on  the  Astor  Library,  which  will  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  its  history  and  statistics,  to¬ 
gether  with  superb  illustrations  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  ;  portraits  of  its  founder,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees,  etc.,  we  defer  the 
subject  till  our  October  issue. 

Next  to  the  above,  ranks  Harvard  College 
Library,  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts ;  which 
long  bore  the  palm  of  having  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  collection  in  the  United  States. 
It  now  consists  of  about  85,000  volumes, 
which  are  distributed  in  four  distinct  libraries, 
as  follows :  63,000  in  the  public  library,  15,000 
in  the  Law  library,  4,000  in  the  Theological 
library,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Medical 
library.  The  society  libraries  of  the  students 
contain  about  12,000  volumes  ;  besides  the 
above,  there  are  also  26,000  unbound  pam¬ 
phlets  in  the  Public  library  that  were  not 
reckoned  in  the  above  enumeration.  Thiscollec- 
tion  was  began  eighty-eight  years  ago.  Its  ori¬ 
gin  dates  from  the  destruction  of  Harvard  Hall, 
containing  the  first  library  of  the  college,  the 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  and  value,  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  126  years,  which  were  consumed  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  January,  1764.  The 
Legislature — then  in  session — at  once  granted 
funds  for  a  new  building  ;  and  from  amounts 
raised  by  private  subscription,  another  collec¬ 
tion  was  shortly  after  commenced,  which  now 
contains  the  valuable  matter  above  enumerated. 
In  the  new  Harvard  Hall,  erected  immediately 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  the  public  library 
was  kept  till  July,  1841,  when  the  books  were 
removed  to  Gore  Hall,  a  spacious  and  imposing 
edifice,  built  for  its  exclusive  accommodation 
by  means  of  funds  bequeathed  to  the  colle  by 
the  Honorable  Christopher  Gore. 

Next  in  rank  comes  the  Philadelphia  library. 


which  (including  the  Loganian  library,  found¬ 
ed  by  James  Logan,  the  confidential  firiendand 
counsellor  of  William  Penn,)  contains  about 
61,000  volumes.  It  was  founded  by  a  company 
of  literary  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1731.  Among 
the  librarians  have  been  Dr.  Franklin,  Francis 
Hopkinson,  the  author,  and  2jachariah  Poul- 
son,  the  well  known  publisher  of  “Poulson’s 
Daily  Advertiser.”  In  1790,  the  books  were 
removed  to  the  library  building,  in  Fifth 
street,  below  Chestnut,  where  they  now 
remain.  They  embrace  all  subjects,  the  object 
kept  in  view  being  to  have  both  a  good  circu¬ 
lating  library  of  general  literature,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  standard  books  of  reference  in  every 
department.  Less  attention  is  paid  to  medi¬ 
cine,  Natural  History  and  Law,  than  to  His¬ 
tory,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  there  are  special  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  former  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi¬ 
tal,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the 
Law  Library.  The  collection  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  library  is  rich  and  valuable.  Still  we 
regret  to  add  that  at  a  late  visit,  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  it  is  not  kept  up  as  well  as 
it  should  be,  and  that  owing  to  inattention  of 
the  managing  parties  the  additions  are  incon¬ 
siderable.  The  denizens  of  the  city  of  “  Broth¬ 
erly  Love,”  must  look  to  their  laurels. 

The  Congressional  library,  at  Washington,  is 
a  rich  storehouse  of  literary  worth,  consisting 
of  over  60,000  volumes.  The  first  library  of 
Congress  was  founded  April  24, 1800.  In  1814, 
it  contained  3,000  volumes,  which  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  British  army,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  in  the  last  mentioned  year.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  government  purchased  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son's  collection  of  7,000  volumes,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  collection,  which  is 
last  increasing,  $6,000  per  annum  being  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  books ; 
besides  numbers  which  are  received  in  ex¬ 
change.  This  collection  is  enriched  by  many 
valuable  coins,  medals,  maps,  charts,  busts, 
paintings  and  other  superior  works  of  art.  By 
law  the  Congressional  library  is  entitled  to  a 
duplicate  of  each  work  secured  by  copyright. 

Our  article  having  become  already  so 
lengthy,  we  have  only  space  to  mention  the 
other  principal  libraries. 

The  following  is  a  classified  account  of  the 


libraries  in  the  United  States,  beside  the 


above,  containing  20,000  volumes  and  over : — 

Tale,  College  UbnrT . 64,000  Tolomea 

Bostos,  AUieneuin  Library . 60,000  “ 

New  York,  Society  Library . 36,000  “ 

New  York,  Mercantile  Library . 33,000  “ 

Brows,  Univerrity  Library . 32,000  “ 

GBOROEtowN,  CoU^  library . 26,000  “ 

Bowdois,  College  Library . 26,600  “ 

New  York,  State  library . 25,000  “ 

DARTRom^  College  Library . 22,000  “ 

ASOOVER,  Theological  Seminary  library. ..21,000  “ 

New  York,  Historical  Society  library.... 20,000  “ 

Charuotok,  Society  library . 20,000  “ 

Americas,  Philosophical  Society  library.. 20, 000  “ 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  Public  Libraries,  we 


again  repeat  that  as  an  American  we  feel  justly 
proud  of  the  portion  the  people  of  our  country 
have  already  taken  in  regard  to  collections  of 
books,  etc.;  of  course  the  work  is  in  a  measure 
in  its  infancy.  The  mammoth  collections  of 
the  old  world  have  had  centuries  the  start  of 
us;  but,  notwithstanding  the  groans  of  the 
croakers,  who  present  their  theses  on  the 
“  Paucity  of  Libraries  in  the  United  States,” 
still  we  think  we  have  done  well,  and  are 
already  making  rapid  strides  in  overtaking,  in 
this  particular,  our  more  fortunate  brethren  in 
the  old  country.  Each  and  every  individual 
can  do  something  in  this  important  matter,  and 
if  all  would  give  it  the  careful  consideration 
the  case  demands,  much  that  is  daily  thrown 
away  as  useless,  would  be  preserved.  Indeed, 
nothing  should  be  neglected  ;  nothing  is  valu- 
less  to  one  who  wishes  thoroughly  to  study  a 
subject  An  astronomer  who  desires  to  study 
the  motions  peculiar  to  certain  stars,  requires 
to  consult  all  the  old  books  Of  astronomy,  and 
even  of  astrology,  which  appear  the  most 
replete  with  error.  A  chemist,  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  the  industrial  arts,  may  still  consult 
with  profit  certain  works  on  alchemy,  and  even 
magic.  A  legislator,  a  jurisconsult,  needs 
sometimes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  laws,  the 
ordinances,  which  derive  their  origin  from  the 
most  barbarous  ages  ;  but  it  is  particularly  for 
the  biographer,  for  the  historian,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  largest  field  of  inquiry, 
to  amass  the  greatest  quantity  of  materials. 
This  is  not  only  true  as  regards  past  times,  but 
it  is  our  duty  to  prepare  the  materials  for 
future  students.  Historical  facts  which  appear 
the  least  important,  the  most  insignificant  an¬ 
ecdotes,  registered  in  a  city  directory,  in  a 
pamphlet,  mentioned  in  a  placard  or  in  a  song, 
may  be  connected  at  a  later  period  in  an  unfore¬ 
seen  manner  with  events  which  acquire  great 
importance,  or  with  men  who  are  distinguished 
in  history  by  their  genius,  by  their  sudden  ele¬ 
vation,  or  even  by  their  crimes.  There  is  no 
portion  of  the  eai^  that  produces  so  many 
self-made  men  as  our  own  country.  In  fact 
none  are  bom  celebrated — men  become  so ;  and 
when  we  desire  to  trace  the  history  of  those 
who  have  attained  celebrity,  the  inquirer  is 
often  obliged  to  pursue  his  researches  in  their 
most  humble  beginning.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  that  a  public  library  should  contain  all 
those  works  which  are  too  costly,  too  volumi¬ 
nous,  or  of  too  little  value  in  the  common  estima¬ 
tion  to  be  found  elsewhere,  down  even  to  the 
smallest  tracts,  street  ballads,  etc. 

Nothing  more  astonishes  foreigners,  on  visit¬ 
ing  this  country,  than  the  universali^'  of  our 
reading  classes,  including  all  grades  of  society, 
and  what  are  usually  called  the  middle,  or 
working  class,  are  the  greatest  readers,  and 
their  tastes  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
cultivated  for  works  of  the  highest  order  of 
merit.  The  good  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
is  constantly  becoming  apparent  in  a  general 
regard  in  the  mind  of  the  pubUc  for  learning, 
for  literature,  and  for  books. 
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OtTR  MANUFACTORIES. 

nrxBER  IT, 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

The  power  of  music  and  its  rarious  effects 
on  the  human  system — now  exhilerating,  now 
solacing — has  been  universally  acknowledged 
by  history  in  all  ages.  It  is  a  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  efficacious  impressions  of  which  skillful 
men  have  ever  availed  themselves.  To  prove 
this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  fabu¬ 
lous  times  of  Amphion  and  Orpheus,  for  facts 
are  constantly  demonstrated  in  every  section 
and  under  the  immediate  notice  of  all  classes 
of  society.  Again  the  most  savage  of  the 
brute  creation  have  been  known  to  succumb  to 
its  wonderful  influences,  and  become  as  gentle 
as  the  soft  strains  of  the  sweet  harmony  dhat 
enchanted  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  true,  that  occa¬ 
sionally  an  individual  can  be  found  who  may 
be  highly  gifted  in  other  respects,  both  intel¬ 
lectually  and  morally,  yet  does  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  yielding  to  the  emotions  inspired 
by  music.  We  once  met  a  party  who  professed 
to  know  no  difference  between  the  oppressive 
deafening  sounds  in  a  steam-boiler  factory,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  a  Lind,  an  Alboni,  or  the 
exquisite  harmony  of  Jullicn’s  unapproachable 
band.  Poor  fellow,  his  case  was  truly  pitiable; 
but,  if  we  remember  right,  he  scoffed  our  sym¬ 
pathy.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  per¬ 
sons  from  whom  most  anything  they  possessed, 
or  could  procure,  might  readily  be  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  this  truly  divine  art  Timotheus 
inspired  at  will  all  sorts  of  passions  in  Alexan¬ 
der,  by  means  of  musical  impressions ;  Saul 
when  a  prey  to  gloomy  melancholy,  was  deliv-. 


ered  from  it  by  the  sweet  sounds  of  David's 
harp ;  and  Homer  tells  how  physicians  lulled 
by  music  the  severe  pain  which  Ulyssis  suffered 
from  the  bite  of  a  wild  boar.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  was  music  which  inspired  and  elated  the 
minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  ancient 
times.  And  again,  that  it  is  and  ever  has  been 
one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  of  the 
Christian  church. 

Sound — the  creator  of  music,  as  most  per¬ 
sons  are  aware,  arises  from  vibrations  of  the 
air,  diverging  in  waves  from  a  center,  like  the 
ripples  on  calm  water  when  a  stone  is  thrown 
into  it.  This  may  be  made  apparent  to  the  eye 
by  the  vibrations  of  a  musical  glass  when 
placed  in  water,  and  it  may  be  felt  by  the 
vibrations  of  all  instruments.  It  is  the  greater 
or  less  rapidity  of  these  vibrations,  within  a 
given  space  of  time,  which  causes  the  different 
degrees  of  loudness  or  intensity  of  sound.  For 
example,  we  can  distinguish  a  tone  so  low  that 
the  undulations  number  only  twelve-and-a-half 
in  a  second,  and  so  high  that  the  undulations 
in  the  same  space  of  time  number  6,000. 
Higher  than  this  sound  is  but  a  monotonous 
roar  to  the  human  car.  Every  sound  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  three  tones,  just  as  every  ray  of  light 
is  a  mixture  of  three  primary  colors.  These 
colors,  red.  yellow  and  blue,  correspond  to  the 
primary  sounds  c,  e  and  o.  The  vibrations 
of  c,  are  480,  of  e,  300,  of  o,  360.  All  sounds 
appear  to  be  echo  and  reflection  ;  in  the  real 
echo,  the  first  sound  is  from  near  surfaces,  the 
second  from  distant  surfaces.  WTien  we  speak 
of  the  report  of  a  cannon  “  rcverlierating  ’’ 
among  hills,  we  mean  its  reflection  from  sur¬ 


faces  more  and  more  distant,  until  the  vibra¬ 
tions  cease  to  travel  any  further.  Echoes  arc 
distinguished  when  the  time  between  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  sound  and  its  return  is  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  a  second. 

Sounds  are  more  intense  when  the  air  is 
denser.  In  the  Arctic  regions,  persons  can 
converse  at  more  than  a  mile  distant,  when  the 
thermometer  is  below  zero.  At  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  freezing  32°  F.,  sound  travels  1.100 
feet  in  a  second.  For  lower  temperatures 
deduct,  and  for  higher  temperatures  add  half  a 
foot.  In  a  baloon,  the  barking  of  dogs  on  tho 
ground  may  be  heard  at  an  elevation  of  three 
or  four  miles  ;  and  on  Table  Mountain,  a  mile 
above  Cape  Town,  every  sound  may  be  heard 
distinctly  from  below.  The  Are  of  the  English 
when  landing  in  Egypt,  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  was  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance 
of  130  miles.  These  results  may  be  all  obtained 
with  greater  or  less  facility,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere. 

From  its  greater  density,  water  is  a  better 
conductor  of  sound  than  air.  In  the  former, 
sounds  possess  twice  the  distinctness,  and  tra¬ 
vel  with  four^jmes  the  velocity  that  they  do  in 
air  ;  but,  owing  to  the  greater  elasticity  of  the 
latter,  sound  moves  round  obstructions  lietter  in 
it  than  in  water.  As  might  be  expected  from 
their  greater  density,  solid  Itodies  transmit 
sounds  better  than  either  air  or  water.  The 
scratch  of  a  pen  at  one  cud  of  a  beam  is 
heard  at  the  other ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
a  bar  of  iron,  ten  miles  long,  would  trans¬ 
mit  sounds  almost  instantaneously.  The  ear 
is  not  fitted  to  receive  two  loud  sounds  in 
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succession.  In  verses  for  music  the  syllables 
should  follow  in  the  same  order  of  accents  as 
the  sounds.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  suecess  of 
Moore  and  Wolcot.  The  sense  of  hearing  arises 
from  an  expansion  of  nerves  into  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  ear,  and  these  receive  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  the  tympanum,  a  strained  membrane. 
This  elastic  membrane  is  damped  by  a  small 
bone  called  the  mallet,  but,  like  a  drum,  it  will 
not  transmit  two  loud  sounds  to  the  brain 
in  immediate  succession. 

Observations  can  be  made  on  the  vibrations  of 
sounds  by  striking  an  instrument  over  a  plate 
covered  lightly  with  sand,  in  which  the  undula¬ 
tions  become  distinctly  marked. 

The  human  voice  is  the  most  wonderfully 
constructed,  variable  and  eflScient  producer  of 
melodious  sounds.  The  ingenuity  of  man  has, 
however,  from  the  most  early  periods  of  time, 
invented  a  vast  series  of  instruments  that  arc 
constantly  nearing  perfection.  It  would  take 
years  of  time,  and  volumes  of  space,  to  even 
briefly  mention  the  various  apparatus  that  have 
been  placed  before  the  world  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  musical  instruments.  The  Egyptian 
flute  was  only  a  cow-horn  with  three  or  four 
holes  bored  in  it,  and  their  harp,  or  lyre,  had 
only  three  strings ;  the  Grecian  lyre  had  only 
seven  strings,  and  was  very  small,  being  held 
in  one  hand ;  the  Jewish  trumpets,  that  made 
the  wails  of  Jericho  fall  down,  were  only  rams’ 
horns.  Their  flute  was  the  same  as  the  Egyp¬ 
tian.  They  had  no  other  instrumental  music, 
except  by  percussion,  of  which  the  greatest  boast 
made  was  the  psaltery,  a  small  triangular  harp 
or  lyre,  with  wire  strings,  and  struck  with  an 
iron  needle  or  stick ;  their  sackbut  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  bagpipe  ;  the  timbrel  was  a  tam¬ 
bourine  ;  and  the  dulcimer  was  a  horizontal 
harp  with  wire  strings,  and  struck  with  a  stick 
like  the  psaltery. 

The  limits  of  this  paper — ^which  we  are 
preparing  expressly  to  describe  the  important 
improvements  in,  and  the  extensive  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  Melodean,  by  Messrs.  Carhart 
Needham  &  Co.,  of  this  city — forbids  our  men¬ 
tioning  even  the  names  of  the  many  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  now  in  use.  However, 
there  are  certain  broad  distinctions  between 
them,  which  enable  us  to  classify  them,  not  with 
reference  to  the  mode  by  which  they  are  played, 
but  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sounds  are  pro¬ 
duced.  The  vibrations  of  a  column  of  air  in  a 
tube  produce  the  sounds  of  those  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  term  wind  instruments; 
while  the  vibrations  of  a  stretched  cord,  or  wire, 
are  the  source  of  sound  in  the  numerous  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  violin  class,  as  also  of  the  piano¬ 
forte.  But  a  period  of  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  instruments  in  which  the 
sounding  body  is  a  metallic  spring,  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  free  to  vibrate  at  the  other.  Thus  they 
have  been  designated /ree-re«d  instruments. 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  this  free-reed, 
although  we  have  made  diligent  search  and 
inquiry,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  state  positively. 
That  something  of  the  kind  had  been  known 
for  ages  to  musicians  is  evident  by  the  Jew* 
harp,  in  which  a  metalic  tongue  is  struck  in  a 
peculiar  way  by  the  finger,  and  at  the  same 
time  breathed  upon ;  but  in  this  case  one  spring 


is  made  to  yield  several  notes  by  altering  the 
form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  is  also 
known  that  organ  builders  had  for  many  years 
occasionally  used  a  metal  tongue  as  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  body  in  those  organ-pipes  termed  reed-pipes, 
and  M.  Grenie,  an  eminent  musical  mechanic 
of  France,  had  adopted  a  form  of  tongue  in  a 
measure  similar  to  that  which  is  now  used  in 
the  melodeon,  accordeon,  and  instruments  of 
this  class.  We  may  also  mention  the  musical 
“  snuff-box  ”  as  an  instrument  in  which  the 
sounds  are  elicited  from  metalic  springs.  It  is 
probabie  that  other  attempts  to  produce  music 
by  this  means  could  be  cited.  But  it  is  only 
since  about  the  year  1825  that  a  series  of  instru¬ 
ments  under  the  names  of  melodeon,  aeolian, 
harmonica,  melophene,  symphonion,  seraphine, 
accordeon,  concertina,  reed  organ,  etc.,  have 
been  brought  before  the  public,  and  have 
demonstrated  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
sounds  may  be  educed  from  metallic  springs,  or 
as  they  should  properly  be  termed,  free-reeds. 

In  an  article  in  “  The  Musical  World  and 
Times  ”  something  over  two  years  since,  the 
invention  of  this  class  of  instruments  is  claimed 
for  Mr.  James  H.  Bazin,  an  ingenious  musician 
and  mechanic,  of  Canton,  Mass.  Those  who 
read  our  articles  know  we  are  great  sticklers 
for  National  rights,  and  at  all  times  take  the 
highest  stand,  in  claiming  the  utmost  due  na¬ 
tive  ingenuity  and  inventive  talent.  However, 
in  reference  to  the  “  free  reed,”  although  we 
cannot  with  positiveness  point  to  the  actual  in¬ 
ventor,  still,  as  will  be  observed  from  their  own 
showing,  Mr.  Bazin  was  not  the  man.  The 
account  referred  to  contains  the  following : — 
“  Late  in  the  year  of  1821,  some  young  men 
from  a  neighboring  town,  brought  a  small, 
round,  brass  pipe,  with  the  letter  A  marked  on 
it,  and  a  piece  of  thin  brass  screwed  on  one 
side ;  which  brass  appeared  to  have  been  made 
to  vibrate  through  an  opening  about  one-half 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  but  which  had  been 
broken  off  near  the  screw.  They  had  borrowed 
this  pipe  from  a  ‘  singing-master  in  Boston,  and 
wished  to  have  Mr.  Bazin  repair  it,  and  make 
several  more  like  it.’  ”  Thus  we  find  that  the 
reed  was  brought  to  Mr.  Bazin,  and  no  matter 
how  valuable  his  improvements  and  adaptations, 
he  certainly  did  not  originate  it.  We  have  a 
legend,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  free- 
reed  was  the  invention  of  a  German  shoe¬ 
maker,  who,  captivated  with  the  sweet  sounds 
produced  by  it,  constructed  an  instrument 
something  like  the  present  Concertina,  which 
he  carried  from  his  native  land  to  Italy,  where 
he  received  a  patent  for  the  form,  thinking  that 
the  most  valuable  feature  of  his  exertions; 
never,  for  a  moment,  dreaming  that  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  truly  valuable  class  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  would  be  perfected,  whose  foundations 
were  the  emanations  of  his  own  brain. 

To  illustrate  the  exact  situation  of  this  class 
of  instruments  in  Europe,  in  1830,  we  have 
concluded  to  present  the  following  from  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  delivered  at  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  by  Professor  Faraday,  during  that  year. 
He  spoke  of  the  desirableness  of  connecting 
the  springs  with  the  mechanism  of  an  organ  or 
pianoforte,  and  described  such  an  attempt 
nearly  as  follows : — “  It  was  found  the  steel 
springs  might  be  made  to  yield  any  note  within 
the  compass  of  a  keyed  instrument,  while  that 


for  the  lowest  note  was  not  more  than  four 
inches  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  ;  so  that 
the  mechanism  would  occupy  less  space  than 
the  smallest  cabinet  pianoforte.  Some  diffi¬ 
culties  attended  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design,  for  the  springs,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  were  bent,  by  the  mere  vibration, 
beyond  the  elastic  strength  of  the  metal  of 
which  they  were  composed ;  the  consequence 
was  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  metal, 
and  an  alteration  of  the  tone,  which  increased 
until,  at  length,  the  springs  were  actually 
broken  off  by  use.  Another  formidable  diffi¬ 
culty  arose  from  the  tardiness  witb  which  the 
vibration  of  the  spring  commenced  when  the 
air  first  acted  on  it;  so  that  a  note,  when 
struck,  did  not  immediately  yield  its  sound. 
Means  were,  however,  adopted  that  completely 
obviated  both  these  defects,  and,  in  1829,  the 
Society  of  Arts  presented  a  medal  to  Dr.  Dow- 
ler,  for  an  instrument  constructed  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple  with  keys.  The  bellows  were  placed 
underneath,  and  the  springs  arranged  over  a 
continued  wind-chest,  furnished  with  a  valve 
to  each  note.  The  springs,  or,  as  they  have 
been  called,  the  tongues,  with  the  exception  of 
the  highest  octave,  were  made  of  an  alloy 
called  German  silver,  or  electrum,  which  is 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  zinc,  and  a 
little  nickle.  The  springs  of  the  remaining 
octave  were  manufactured  from  extremely  thin 
sheet  steel,  imported  into  this  country  from 
Switzerland.  This  instrument  was  tolerable  of 
its  kind,  but  inferior  to  one  that  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Day,  an  ingenious  mathematical  instru¬ 
ment  maker,  who  has  considerably  improved 
the  manufacture  of  the  springs.”  This  was 
about  the  state,  in  Europe,  in  1830,  of  an 
instrument,  which,  by  snbsequent  improve¬ 
ments,  has  attained  the  name  of  seraphine, 
melodeon,  etc.,  in  later  times';  but,  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  there  was  a  great  inequality 
and  harshness  of  the  tones,  which  caused  the 
lecturer  to  doubt  whether,  without  great  im¬ 
provements,  it  would  ever  become  a  popular 
and  useful  instrument.  We  will  here  remark, 
that,  in  our  own  minds,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fact — which  truth,  by  an  extended  research, 
could  probably  be  demonstrated — that  the  free- 
reed  originated  in  Germany ;  but  like  many 
other  important  inventions  we  could  cite,  it 
owes  its  thorough  adaptation  and  value  almost 
solely  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  American 
mechanics  apd  artisans.  And  our  remarks 
hereafter  will  be  expressly  in  reference  to  the 
advancement  and  perfection  of  the  instrument 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Although  we  cannot  accord  to  Mr.  Bazin  the 
honor  of  having  invented  the  free-reed,  we  are 
pleased  to  bear  testimony  to  his  ingenuity  and 
perseverance  in  adapting  it  in  various  ways,  by 
which  he  has,  in  a  measure,  been  instrumental 
in  aiding  to  bring  it  to  its  present  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  His  first  production,  the  “  Brass  Sliding 
Pitch  Pipe,”  has  been  long  and  favorably  known 
to  musicians  and  dealers.  Among  his  later 
experiments,  was  the  completion  of  the  “  Reed 
Trumpet,”  which  contained  thirty-six  pipes, 
arranged  in  a  circle,  and  pointed  towards  the 
center  ;  so  that  by  turning  the  circle,  each  pipe 
could  be  brought  in  succession  between  the 
mouth-piece  and  the  bell.  This  instrument  was 
finished  in  the  summer  of  1824 ;  and  for  many 
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years  it  was  used  iu  church  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  choir,  being  played  by  the  inventor 
himself.  In  1828,  Mr.  Bazin  made  a  bellows 
for  his  trumpet,  and  afterward  made  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  worked  with  valves,  etc.,  but  as 
we  can  furnish  anterior  dates  for  most  of  these 
improvements,  we  deem  it  unimportant  to  men¬ 
tion  them  here.  Soon  after  the  year  1830,  sev¬ 
eral  establishments  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  commenced  the  manufacture  of  instru¬ 
ments  of  this  class,  and  although  in  an  imper¬ 
fect  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  they  at  once 
became  popular,  and  commanded  a  ready  sale. 

The  first  really  valuable  improvements  in 
free-reed  instruments — those  which  at  once  raise 
the  melodeon  to  the  front  rank  among  these 
musical  contrivances  that  make  them  equally 
the  delight  and  pleasure  of  our  social  and  do¬ 
mestic  circles — was  undoubtedly  made  by  Mr. 
Carhart,  the  senior  partner  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Jeremiah  Carhart  was  bom  near  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  in  1815. 
He  was  a  musical  and  mechanical  genius  from 
an  early  age.  Those  who  knew  him  in  his 
boyhood  inform  ns  that  he  was  always  whittling 
out  whistles  and  other  childish  toys,  and  never 
got  hold  of  a  musical  instrument,  without  en¬ 
deavoring  to  play  on  it.  In  1828,  being  on  a 
visit  to  an  uncle’s  at  Binghampton,  New  York, 
he  bound  himself  to  Mr.  Pratt,  of  that  village, 
to  learn  the  trade  of  a  cabinet  maker.  During 
his  apprenticeship,  he  still  had  his  mania  for 
musical  instraments,  and  in  his  exertions  to 
turn  fifes,  flutes  (on  which  he  is  a  skillful  and  tal¬ 
ented  performer),  clarionets,  etc.,  he  became  an 
experienced  turner.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  moved  to  Buffalo,  New  York, 
and  went  to  work  at  his  trade.  One  day,  some 
fancy  turned  legs  were  wanted,  and  the  turner 
of  the  establidiment  being  absent,  the  proprie¬ 
tors  were  in  a  quandary,  to  relieve  which.  Car- 
hart  stepped  forward  and  volunteered  to  per¬ 
form  the  job,  which  he  executed  in  such  a  supe¬ 
rior  manner,  that  his  employers  insisted  on  his 
filling  the  station  of  turner  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  term  with  thorn.  The  next  year  ho 


accepted  a  situation  in  a  large  musical  instru¬ 
ment  manufactory,  as  a  maker  of  the  instmments 
that  had  employed  his  leisure  hours  during  his 
apprenticeship  ;  and  while  here,  he  was  called 
on  to  repair,  among  other  apparatus,  seraphines, 
accordeons,  and  others  of  their  class.  On  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  accordeon,  he  had 
remarked  that  the  tones  produced  when  the  air 
was  drawn  m,  was  far  superior  to  those  elicited 
when  the  air  was  forced  out;  this  fact  led  to 
some  thought  on  the  subject,  and  he  soon  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  make  valuable 
improvements  in  this  class  of  instruments,  not 
only  in  the  quality  and  power  of  their  tone, 
but  also  in  the  manner  of  producing  it.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  seraphines, 
melodeons,  etc.,  that  had  been  made,  up  to  this 
time,  were  of  a  sharp,  reedy  tone,  and  if  by 
chance  one  happened  to  be  in  a  measure  soft 
and  pleasant,  it  was  so  “  lazy  ”  that  nothing 
but  slow  music  could  be  peformed  upon  it. 

In  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Carhart  devoted  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  manufacture  of  a  seraphine 
for  his  own  use.  It  had  five  octaves,  and  two 
sets  of  reeds  in  unison,  and  was  furnished  with 
the  old-fashion  organ  bellows.  The  reeds  were 
made  of  steel  springs,  fastened  on  cast  metal 
blocks,  but,  during  the  course  of  construction,  he 
experimented  on  a  great  variety  of  materials  for 
the  reeds,  such  as  various  kinds  of  wood,  horn, 
ivory,  gold,  silver,  steel,  brass,  and  many  other 
compositions,  his  object,  at  that  time,  being  more 
to  procure  softness  and  sweetness  ot  tone,  than 
with  a  regard  to  the  irregularities  that  might 
occur  by  changes  of  temperature,  to  which  they 
would  be  subject  in  different  seasons  and  cli¬ 
mates.  When  he  put  this  instrument  together, 
it  was  found  far  superior  to  any  similar  one  that 
bad  been  seen  or  heard  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  although  his  employers  bad  on  sale 
seraphines,  etc.,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  with 
all  the  then  latest  improvements.  Every  per¬ 
son,  except  Carhart  himself,  who  came  within 
hearing  distance,  expressed  themselves  per¬ 
fectly  delighted  with  it ;  but  to  the  fastidious 
ear  of  its  constructor  there  were  the  old  fiiults ; 
■oi  so  perceptible  as  formerly,  to  be  sure,  but  1 


the  sharp,  unpleasant  twang  and  tardy’ move¬ 
ment  were  still  distinguishable,  and  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  they  were  decidedly  against  it,  and  must 
be  remedied.  Again,  the  whole  affair  was  so 
complicated  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of 
labor  and  difficulty  in  taking  it  apart  to  get  at 
the  reeds  and  valves.  In  order  to  facilitate  his 
further  experiments,  he  desired  to  turn  the 
reeds  up  tide  down.  It  must  be  stated  that  in 
this  primary  instrument,  as  in  all  others  up  to 
that  time,  the  reeds  were  on  the  under  tide  next 
the  opening  on  the  bellows,  the  wind  passing 
upward  and  outward.  In  order  to  make  the 
reed  “  speak,”  when  turned  over,  he  found  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  wind  to  pass  through 
the  reed  from  the  upper  tide  downward.  This 
circumstance  was  the  first  application  of  his  idea 
of  the  suction  bellows,  and  proved  to  be  the  ini¬ 
tiatory  step  to  his  great  invention.  He  imme¬ 
diately  set  about  constructing  a  bellows  that 
would  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  which  he 
already  foresaw  would  greatly  diminish  the 
impediments  in  his  further  experiments,  as 
thereby  the  reeds  would  be  accessible  from 
the  upper  side,  and  could  be  removed  and 
replaced  at  pleasure,  without  taking  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  pieces.  His  exertions  here  were  long 
and  tedious,  and  had  he  not  been  possessed  with 
most  indomitable  energy  and  perscverence,  he 
would  have  given  up  in  despair  a  dozen  times. 
In  a  very  few  weeks,  he  accomplished  the 
musical  object ;  but  effort  after  effort  was  cast 
aside  as  being  too  complicated  and  cumber¬ 
some — he  being  determined  that  if  it  ever  was 
placed  before  the  public  it  should  have  all  the 
valuable  qualities  desired.  At  times  he  would 
defer  operations  on  it,  and  long  before  it  was 
perfected  he  had  made  three  other  important 
inventions ;  on*  a  planing  machine,  another  a 
machine  for  turning  irregular  forme,  and  the 
third,  a  brick  press  ; — alt  of  which  have  since 
been  patented  and  put  into  successful  operation 
by  other  parties.  Finally,  after  years  of  patient 
industry,  during  which  he  not  only  lalwred 
almost  incessantly,  night  and  day,  but  sub¬ 
mitted  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  light 
piiraa  and  a  young  family  to  support,  he  sue- 
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ceeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  “Carhart’s  Suction  or  Exhaustion  Bellows,” 
now  so  universally  admired  and  acknowledged 
to  be  perfection  itself,  was  brought  into  the 
world. 

A  short  time  after  this  he  submitted  his  inven¬ 
tions  to  several  friends  soliciting  their  advice, 
as  to  which  of  the  four  appeared  most  promis¬ 
ing  for  his  future  success  and  reward ;  the  bel¬ 
lows,  the  planing,  the  turning  or  brick  pressing 
machines,  his  pecuniary  means  being  such  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  patent  and  success¬ 
fully  manage  more  than  one  of  them.  The  e.x- 
pressions  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  first 
mentioned,  as  all  present  were  convinced  that  it 
would  occasion  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
manufacture  of  free-reed  instruments,  and  must 
undoubtedly  open  the  way  to  fame  and  fortune 
for  the  talented  inventor. 

Among  those  who  consulted  with  him  at  that 
time,  was  E.  P.  Needham,  Esq.,  who  had  long 
known  Mr.  Carhart,  and  had  always  apprecia¬ 
ted  and  admired  his  talents,  energy  and  indus¬ 
try.  During  their  conversation,  Mr.  Needham, 
had  offered  the  necessary  funds  to  secure  the 
patent,  and  requisite  machinery,  etc.,  and  to  at 
once  start  the  manufacture  of  the  “  New  Melo- 
deon,”  as  it  was  now  called.  Mr.  Carhart 
immediately  set  to  work  on  his  model,  and  in 
a  few  days  be  associated  himself  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Needham,  ard  thus  was  the  foundation 
of  the  present  firm.  As  a  caveat  had  been 
filed,  it  was  determined  that  in  order  to  more 
fully  demonstrate  the  utility  and  great  value 
of  the  invention,  six  instruments  should  be 
constructed  and  submitted  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  before  the  patent  was  finally  secured. 

During  the  making  of  these  first  six  instru¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Carhart  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  a  discovery,  which  has  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  by'  all  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  reeds,  which  has  ever  been 
brought  to  light.  He  discovered  that  by  bend¬ 
ing  or  curving  the  point  of  the  reed,  the  quality 
of  the  tone  could  be  changed  at  pleasure.  To 
this  invention  he  applied  the  name  of  “  voicing.'' 
The  peculiar  advantage  derived  from  it  is  the 
command  which  a  skillful  tuner  is  capable  of 
exercising  over  the  reed,  as  by  varying  the 
curve,  he  can  produce  any  quality  of  tone,  from 
extreme  harshness  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 
softness;  the  volume  and  power  of  the  tone 
can  also  be  graduated  at  pleasure  by  means  of 
this  principle.  Its  universal  adaptation  is  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  value  of  this  discovery. 

After  some  time,  during  which  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  difficulties  were  met  and  promptiy  over¬ 
come,  the  half-dozen  melodeons  were  finished 
and  submitted  for  examination.  The  last 
improvements  so  perfected  the  tone  that  a 
soft  sweet  strain  could  be  procured  at  pleasure ; 
the  new  application  of  the  bellows  was  rapid 
and  ett’cct.ve  and  in  a  moment  the  melodeon 
had  become  a  “  fast  talker,”  while  its  beauti¬ 
ful  fltdedike  sounds  delighted  and  enchanted  each 
hearer.  Of  course  the  public  verdict  was  unan¬ 
imous  in  its  favor;  and  the  patent  being  at 
once  secured,  their  sale  commenced  immedi¬ 
ately.  This  was  in  1846,  and  as  a  most  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  we  state  the  fact,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  they  were  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  their  facilities,  Messrs.  Carhart  &.  Needham 
were  unable  to  fulfil  their  orders  from  that  time 
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until  late  in  1853,  when  the  general  financial 
and  commercial  depression  was  felt  in  every 
department  of  manufacture,  trade,  etc. 

The  manufacture  was  continued  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo,  until  1848.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Carhart’s  ever  active  mind  had  conceived,  and 
by  rude  experiment  demonstrated,  his  justly 
celebrated  “  theory  of  the  action  of  a  current 
of  air  upon  reeds  placed  in  particular  posi¬ 
tions.”  He  had  also  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  tube-board  in  one  piece,  and  toMy  by 
machinery,  in  which  to  place  the  reeds ;  and  still 
another  valuable  machine  for  greatly  facilitat¬ 
ing  and  perfecting  the  manufacture  of  the  cases 
of  the  melodeon  ;  and  after  due  reflection  it  was 
determined  to  dispose  of  their  establishment,  in 
Buffalo,  and  remove  to  the  great  commercial 
metropolis  ;  and  there,  after  constructing  the 
most  perfect  machinery  and  apparatus  and 
securing  suitable  premises,  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  melodeons  on  the  most  extended 
and  liberal  scale.  It  had  been  about  that  time 
discovered  that  this  class  of  instruments  were 
affected  by  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  Mr.  Carhart  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  an  extensive  rolling-mill  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where,  after  a  series  of  experiments  of  some 
weeks  duration,  he  produced  the  amalgum  now 
known  as  “  reed-metal,”  which  has  ever  been 
found  to  possess  the  exact  virtues  required  from 
it,  and  since  its  adoption  the  manufacturers 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  “  buzzing  ”  sound. 
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that  in  some  cases  was  formerly  complained  of 
in  melodeons. 


While  constructing  the  machinery  for  the 
new  establishment,  another  superior  contrivance 
emanated  from  the  prolific  brain  of  Carhart  A 
machine  for  riveting  the  frames  and  reeds 
together  (see  illustration),  and  this  perfect  and 
effective  little  automaton  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  elegant,  useful  and  ingenious  pieces  of 
mechanism  of  the  age.  It  is  thus  described  in 
the  “  Evening  Post  ”  of  January  9th,  1861 ; 
about  which  time  the  patent  was  secured  ; — 
“  One  machine  for  riveting  the  tongue  to  the 
frame  is  a  great  curiosity.  The  former  being 
placed  on  the  latter,  they  are  seized  with  a 
pair  of  pincers  of  peculiar  construction,  and 
inserted  in  the  machine,  a  slight  jerk  of  the 
lever  and  a  portion  of  the  frame  is  driven 
directly  through  the  tongue,  forming  a  rivet 
most  complete  and  ingenious,  thereby  securing 
two  truly  important  qualities,  strength  and  x>er- 
fect  vibration — bringing  out  a  tone  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  attain  in  any  other  way.” 
Although  we  have  taken  some  moments  to 
describe  the  operation  of  this  machine,  its 
motions  are  much  more  expeditious,  as  at  its 
ordinary  working  speed  it  perfectly  rivets 
fifteen  reeds  per  minute. 

After  their  removal  to  New  York,  the  firm 
was  taken  by  surprise  by  the  constant  orders 
for  reeds  that  was  daily  pouring  in  upon  them, 
from  manufacturers  and  others  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Owing  to  the  filling  of  which, 
and  the  time  required  to  make  their  new 
machinery,  they  did  not  get  permanently 
located  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1849,  when  they 
leased  a  large  establishment  in  Thirteenth  street, 
and  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  melo¬ 
deon  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  in  this 
country. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  facilities  they  had 
here,  their  orders  still  kept  ahead  of  them,  and 
to  catch  up  with  them  they  found  they  must 
still  further  increase  their  producing  capacity  ; 
and  to  do  this  a  more  extended  territory  was 
required,  and  after  due  reflection,  in  1853,  they 
purchased  the  lot  and  commenced  the  erection 
of  their  present  buildings,  into  which  they 
removed  early  last  spring,  and  now  have  it 
in  perfect  order  in  all  its  appurtenances. 

It  is  located  on  East  Twenty-third  street, 
between  Third  and  Lexington  avenues.  The 
main  building  is  six  stories  in  height,  78  feet 
front,  by  30  feet  deep,  to  this  is  added  an  exten¬ 
sion,  or  rear  building,  70  by  30  feet  The 
whole  of  the  rear  premises  are  enclosed  by  a 
substantial  brick  wall,  eighteen  feet  hi^.  The 
basement,  or  first  story,  is  occupied  by  a  new 
and  elegantly  working  steam  engine,  the  boiler 
of  which  is  constructed  on  an  improved  origi¬ 
nal  principle,  that  not  only  occasions  a  great 
saving  of  fuel,  but  also  makes  it  require  mucl) 
less  attendance.  Next  adjoining  this,  which  is 
located  on  the  extreme  rear  of  the  premises,  is 
a  room  twenty  feet  square,  which  is  perfectly 
air-tight  and  heated  with  steam  pipes.  This  is 
the  lumber  curing  room,  where  every  particle 
of  wood  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
melodeon  is  perfectly  seasoned  or  cured  before 
it  is  used.  Next  in  front  is  a  large  shop  con¬ 
taining  the  planing  mill,  circular  saws,  and 
other  like  machines,  by  which  the  lumber  is 
prepared  from  the  rough  to  suitable  sizes  and 
shapes  for  its  further  finishing  in  the  shops  up 
stairs.  The  large  front  room  contains  the 
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extcaaive  stock  of  veneers  that  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  on  hand  at  all  times. 

The  second,  or  principal  story,  contains  the 
large  ware-room  (see  illustration),  where  a 
specimen  of  each  variety  and  size  of  melodeon 
made  in  the  establishment  is  constantly  on 
exhibition  for  the  inspection  of  purchasers  and 
others.  A^oining,  on  the  east  side,  is  the 
packing  department,  to  which  there  is  commu¬ 
nication  with  each  story  by  a  patent  hoist  way, 
and  an  immediate  connection  with  the  street 
by  the  cart  entrance :  in  fact  the  vehicle  can  be 
literally  driven  into  the  room  to  receive  a  load. 
On  the  west  side  is  the  business  and  conversa¬ 
tional  offices.  Immediately  on  the  north  side 
and  in  the  rear  building,  is  a  room  thirty  feet 
square,  designated  “the  reed-making  shop.’’ 


Seed  Block  Ponehhis  Machine. 


A  few  moments’  inspection  in  this  department 
will  convince  the  spectator  of  the  superior 
genius  of  the  master  spirit,  Carhart,  which  is 
here  developed  in  several  ways  to  a  most  sur¬ 
prising  degree.  Beside  the  machine  for  rivet¬ 
ing,  described  above,  there  are  three  others  for 
forming  the  blocks  and  tongues,  the  whole  of 
which  is  performed  in  the  most  expeditious  and 


ifftdAinA  for  Squaring  and  Slotting  the  Beed  Blocks. 


perfect  manner ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  secure  the  same  uniformity  on  any  other  yet 
known  plan.  One  machine  (see  illustration) 
punches  out  the  blocks ;  another  trims  and 
shapes  them,  another  takes  out  half  the  cavity 
for  the  tongue,  which  cavity  is  finished  com¬ 
plete  in  the  next  operation.  The  tongues  are 
worked  out  in  precisely  the  same  perfect  and 
expeditious  manner.  All  the  metal  turning, 
filing,  and  iron  finishing  of  the  whole  concern, 
is  done  here,  for  which  the  room  is  fitted  with 
lathes,  vices,  and  all  the  machinery  desirable 
to  expedite  the  operations.  We  observed  that 
the  partition  at  the  north  end  of  this  room  was 
composed  of  a  series  of  drawers,  each  one  of 


which  were  lettered  and  numbered.  We  found 
that  the  reeds  as  fast  as  finished  are  deposited 
here,  each  note  of  the  various  octaves  having 
its  special  receptacle.  Immediately  in  the  rear 
of  this  shop  Is  the  “tube-board  and  turning 
shop,”  where  is  situated  a  machine  on  which, 
Mr.  Carhart  informs  us  he  looks  with  more  sat¬ 
isfaction  than  any  other  of  his  inventions.  It 
is  the  one  which  we  have  previously  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  perfection  of  the  case 
manufacture,  and  with  it  is  not  only  made  the 
tube  boards  complete  for  the  reception  of  the 
reeds,  but  it  also  cots  the  octagon  legs,  scrolls, 
lyres,  book-desks,  name-boards, — and  altogether 
performs  a  great  variety  of  laborious  eccentri¬ 
cities,  that  would  really  lead  one  to  believe 
that  the  inanimate  wood  and  metal  of  which  it 
is  composed,  was  endowed  with  animal  instinct 
and  sagacity.  We  present  drawings  of  the 
tube- board,  octagon  and  scroll  legs,  as  worked 
by  this  machine,  which  leave  the  first  finished 
complete,  and  the  two  latter  ready  for  the 


veneer  (see  illustrations).  We  were  anxious 
to  have  an  engraving  of  the  machine  itself,  and 
thus  to  present  a  more  full  and  lucid  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  the  proprietors  having  little  faith  in 
the  security  of  their  original  inventions  they 
have  always  taken  means  to  keep  this  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  public  gaze,  and  any 
further  illustration  of  its  qualities  or  construc- 
tiou  is  deemed  detrimental  to  their  interests. 
As  the  tube-boards  are  finished,  the  reeds  are 
immediately  placed  in  them  from  the  partition 
before  mentioned,  each  note  is  placed  in  its 
particular  cavity,  and  the  complete  set  is  car¬ 
ried  up  stairs  to  be  fitted  to  the  action. 

The  large  rooms  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories 
of  the  front  building,  are  used  for  the  case  mak¬ 
ing,  and  would  give  one  the  idea  of  an  extensive 
cabinet-making  shop,  barring  the  dirt  and  con¬ 
fusion  usually  found  in  such  places  ;  the  lum¬ 
ber  being  all  “  roughed  out,”  below,  the  work¬ 
men  in  these  diops  have  an  opportunity  for  to 
keep  their  places  tidy  and  orderly,  and  we 
were  pleased  to  observe  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  furnished.  We 
observed  here,  large  steam-chests  for  heating 
the  “  cauls,”  coils  of  steam  pipe  to  soften  the 
glue,  morticing,  boring  and  other  machines, 
screw  presses,  etc.,  in  each  of  which,  if  applica¬ 
ble,  power  was  used.  All  the  heat  required  for 
veneering  or  any  purpote*  whatever,  is  furnished 
from  the  steam  boiler  below.  We  were  able  to 
form  something  like  a  definite  idea  of  the 
amount  of  manufacture,  while  in  the  case 
shops,  as  there  were  rising  tioeniyseven  dozen  of 
cases  of  difibrent  varieties  at  that  time  in  the 
course  of  construction. 

When  the  exteriors  of  the  instruments  are 
finished,  they  are  hoisted  to  the  sixth  story. 


the  whole  of  which  is  converted  into  an  exten¬ 
sive  “  varnish  shop.”  After  getting  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of  coats  of  varnish,  they  are  carried 
to  the  “  rubbing  room,”  in  the  fifth  story  of 
the  rear  building,  where  they  are  rubbed  and 
polished.  The  roof  immediately  over  this  is 
fitted  up  for  drying  the  finished  work,  and  is 
most  complete  in  all  its  appurtenances,  and  as  it 
is  on  a  level  with  the  varnish  room,  its  ready 
access  is  a  most  desirable  feature.  Alter  the 
cases  have  received  a  brilliant  polish,  they  are 
lowered  to  the  third  story,  where  we  shall  fol¬ 
low  them  presently. 

The  fourth  story  of  the  rear  building  is  used 
for  the  “  key  making  shop,”  which  manufacture 
is  carried  on  here  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
adopted  in  our  large  pianoforte  establishments, 
the  keys  of  the  melodeon  and  pianoforte  being 
incidental.  Considerable  quantities  of  ivory 
and  ebony  are  used  here,  and  as  in  every  other 
department  throughout  the  whole  concern, 
wherever  they  can  be  used  to  advantage,  we 
observe  tools  worked  by  steam  power.  The 
third  floor  of  the  rear  building,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
bellows,  and  a  tuning  room,  is  occupied  by  the 
“action  makers.”  Here  is  where  the  tube- 
boards,  fitted  with  the  reeds  are  brought  from 
below,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  leave  this 
department,  the  whole  “musical  part”  has 
been  perfected  and  is  ready  for  the  tuner.  Of 
course,  this  part  of  the  construction  requires 
superior  mechanical  manipulation,  and  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  sciences  of  phrenology  and 
physiognomy,  the  employees  in  the  action  shop 
are  men  of  rather  more  than  common  ability. 

The  large  room  in  the  front  building  on  this 
floor  is  called  the  “  Fly  finishing  shop,”  and  is 
the  particular  spot  to  which  we  referred,  when 
we  observed  the  cases  were  carried  down  stairs. 
Here  all  the  various  parts  pertaining  to  a  melo¬ 
deon — that  have  been  finished  in  the  divers 
apartments  through  which  we  have  conducted 
our  reader — are  collected  and  put  together, 
and  after  receiving  a  careful  inspection  from 
one  of  the  proprietors  in  person,  if  found  per¬ 
fect  in  all  its  arrangements,  it  is  carried  down 
to  the  warerooms  and  is  ready  for  a  purchaser. 
Before  leaving  this  floor,  we  visited  a  small 
room  at  the  far  end,  which  contains  a  “  branch” 
of  the  business  that  has  proved  itself  to  be  of 
vast  importance  in  the  perfection  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  melodeon ;  it  is  the  temetum  tane- 
torum  of  Mr.  Carhart,  or  “  thinking  room,”  as 
he  designates  it  Here  is  his  work  bench,  tres- 
sel  board,  tools,  drawings,  patterns,  etc.,  and 
we  understand  he  is  about  adding  to  the  other 
conveniences  a  library  of  the  most  approved 
modern  mechanical  and  musical  authors.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  visit,  Mr.  Carhart  was  just  finish¬ 
ing  a  superior  contrivance,  in  which  domes¬ 
tic  industry  and  harmony  is  combined  in  a 
manner  that  will  no  doubt  delight  and  aston¬ 
ish  thrifty  and  economical  housekeepers ;  but 
as  an  injunction  of  secrecy  was  placed  on  our 
pen,  our  lady  friends  must  wait  patiently  for 
further  revelations  on  the  subject. 

Besides  the  apartments  specially  mentioned, 
there  are  twelve  “  tuning  rooms,”  which  are 
generally  situated  at  the  reverse  angles  of  the 
building,  so  that  the  sounds  emitted  from  one 
will  not  interfere  with  the  operator  in  the 
other. 
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seven  octaves,  and  in  its  internal  arrangements 
is  about  the  same  as  the  above  described.  In 
external  appearance  they  are  precisely  like  a 
small  piano.  They  are  finished  with  octagon 
and  fancy-carved  legs,  panneled,  and  moldings 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  most  fastidious. 

The  “  double  reed”  has  two  sets  of  reeds, 
named  the  “  principle”  and  “  diapason.”  They 
are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  may,  by  means 
of  the  stops,  be  played  together,  or  separate, 
producing  a  pleasing  variety.  This  melodeon 
is  possessed  of  great  power,  and  is  most  desira¬ 
ble  for  churches,  public  halls,  etc.,  etc. 

The  seven  Octave  Parlor  Melodeon  is  a  style 
unique  to  this  establishment,  and  either  as 
a  superior  musical  instrument,  or  an  elegant 
piece  of  furniture,  it  is  equally  deserving  of 
gracing  the  drawing-room  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  land.  In  regard  to  the  musical 
qualities  of  these  melodeons,  the  best  judges 
in  Europe  and  America  have  pronounced  them 
superior  to  any  other  in  the  world ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  those  who 
know  the  character  of  the  instrument  as  manu¬ 
factured  by  this  firm,  that  they  are  the  acme 
of  perfection  for  every  quality  known  to  cha¬ 
racterize  a  reed  instrument  During  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  paper,  we  addressed  a  line  to  a  well- 
known  musician  and  author,  who  is  considered  to 
be  “well  posted”  in  the  history  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  requested  some  information  on  the 
subject  After  referring  to  the  claims  of  most 
of  the  manufacturers,  he  says : — “  The  melo¬ 
deons  of  Messrs.  Carhart,  Needham  <k  Co.,  of 
New  York,  are  not  equalled  in  the  world.  Other 
makers  are  so  well  aware  of  this  fact,  that  they 
are  ever  on  the  alert,  watching  to  catch  the 
first  appearance  of  a  new 
style,  or  internal  improve- 
ment  in  their  instruments, 
that  they  may  speedily  copy 
it,  and  thus  reserve  a  repu- 
tation  for  their  own  manu- 
facture.  Within  a  few  years 
past,  makers  of  reed  instni- 
Hb  ments  have  increased  almost 

WM  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt, 

H  and  the  variety  of  styles 

and  names  are  nearly  as 

_ Mf _  numerous.  But  over  all, 

^  MJ  ..  .  and  above  all,  the  Carhart 

-  Melodeon  still  continues  to 
hold  its  ne  plus  ultra  posi¬ 
tion.” 

The  public  will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  visit  to  the 
manufactory  and  warerooms.  Nos.  97,  99  and 
101  East  Twenty-third  street,  where  will  be 
found  a  large  assortment  of  their  various 
styles  f  where,  also,  any  further  information  and 
the  advantages  of  these  melodeons  over  all 
others  will  be  clearly  explained  and  elucidated. 

The  firm  iscomposed  of  Messrs.  Jeremiah  Car¬ 
hart,  Elias  P.  Needham  and  Samuel  C.  Swartz. 
The  former,  and  his  superior  genius  and  inven¬ 
tive  faculty,  we  have  often  referred  to  ;  and  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  further,  except 
of  one  remarkable  fact,  that  heretofore  he  has 
always  been  fortunate  enough  to  devise  a 
means  of  accomplishing  any  of  his  numerous 
undertakings. 

Mr.  Needham  is  a  gentleman  of  experience  and 
valuable  business  faculties,  who  ever  exercises 


observed  in  the  illustration  of  the  “  old  style  ” 
01  meloaeon,  the  bellows  at  that  time  dropped 
down  in  front  ot  the  instrument,  it  will  be  rea¬ 
dily  admitted  that  this  feature  did  not  improve 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  article.  In  the 
new  style,  this  has  been  obviated  by  altering 
the  slope  of  the  bellows,  so  that  the  feeding  or 
exhausting  chamber  is  within  the  body  of  the  cate, 
and  therefore  a  disagreeable  deformity  is  ex- 


Thus,  we  think,  we  have  given  our  readers 
something  of  an  understandable  discription  of 
this  extensive  establishment,  and  the  article  it 
produces.  In  fket,  those  who  have  followed  us 
attentively,  must  have  something  of  an  idea  of 
the  great  amount  of  labor  on  one  of  those 
truly  desirable  instruments,  that  whiles  away 
so  pleasantly  and  profitably  our  hours  of  lei¬ 
sure  and  recreation.  Nothing  but  the  superior 
adaptation  of  ingenious  machinery,  could  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  be  furnished  at  the  reasonable  rates 
they  are  now  procurable  at  And  as  we  have 
shown,  this  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Carhart, 
Needham  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  best  finished, 
conveniently  arranged,  perfectly  systematized 
establishments  that  has  yet  come  under  our 
scope.  Every  desirable  appliance  can  be  found; 
neither  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  them¬ 
selves  or  operatives  have  been  neglected  in 
any  way.  Croton  water,  with  wash-basins, 
sinks,  etc.,  are  conveniently  arranged  in  every 
story.  Light  is  furnished  by  “  Old  Sol,”  or 
the  Manhattan  Gas  Company,  as  occasion  may 
require.  Heat  is  furnished  by  pipes  heated 
with  steam  from  the  boiler,  under  which  latter 
is  the  only  fire  used  in  the  whole  establishment 
— except  an  occasional  one  in  the  forge,  which 
is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  first  story,  in  a 
fire-proof  apartment,  and  entirely  out  of  harm’s 
way.  There  are  hoistways  to  connect  each 
floor,  and  speaking  tubes  ramifying  to  all  the 
shops,  meeting  at  the  office  as  the  fountain 
head.  In  fact,  we  were  unable  to  make  a  sin¬ 
gle  suggestion  that  would  better  either  of  the 
different  arrangements  that  came  under  our 
observation. 

The  capital  employed  here  is  not  less  than 
$100,000.  And  one  of  the  most  convincing 
arguments  of  the  superiority  of  the  articles 
produced,  is,  that  the  original  ventures  made 
less  than  ten  years  ago,  were  not  one  per  cent,  of 
the  above  amount.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  at  present,  average  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred,  but  there  is  ample  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  a  much  larger  force.  The  number  of 
melodeons  produced,  is  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  per  week,  although  if  driven  to  its  full 
capacity,  the  establishment  could  no  doubt 
furnish  eighty  per  week.  And  now  that 
our  tillers  of  the  soil  have  secured  their  extra 
bountiful  crops — that  the  financial  depression 
is  past — our  steam  engines,  looms,  and  other 
tools  of  industry  are  again  in  active  operation, 
as  of  old,  and  prosperity  and  general  happiness 
reign  supreme  in  the  land ;  we  hope  to  hear  of 
our  friends  being  driven  once  more,  and  we 
shall  again  hear  them  exclaim,  “  our  orders  are 
ahead  of  us.” 

Carhart’s  Improved  Patent  Melodeon,  as 
manufactured  by  Carhart,  Needham  &  Co.,  may 
be  classified  under  three  heads,  as  follows : — 
first.  The  Folding  Scroti  Leg,  commonly  called 
the  “  Portable  Style.”  Second.  “  The  Piano 
Style.”  And  JTWrd.  “  The  Double  Reed,  with 
Two  Stops.”  All  these  styles  are  modified  into 
a  great  variety  of  shapes,  as  far  as  the  external 
appearance  is  concerned.  The  four-and-a-half 
and  five-octave  Portable  Style  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  prominent,  inasmuch  as  flrom  its 
cheapness,  its  compactness  and  the  feasibility, 
by  which  it  is  readily  transported  from  place  to 
place,  it  is  accessible  to  parties  in  the  most 
distant  sectiens  of  the  country.  As  will  be 


Portable  Style  of  Melodeon. 


pung^ed.  The  cross-piece  to  which  the  pedals 
are  attached,  called  the  “  stretcher,”  is  readily 
removed,  when  the  legs,  which  are  hinged,  fold 
up  beneath  the  case,  the  bellows  receding  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  the  whole  instrument  occupies 
a  space  the  size  of  the  case  alone.  The  top  is 
hinged  at  the  back — as  is  also  the  case  in  each 
of  the  other  styles — and  is  opened  to  expose 
the  interior  arrangements  of  the  instrument 
without  difificulty.  The  “  sounding  board,” 


Pitno  Styl*  of  Helodeon. 

which  is  a  thin  strip  placed  perpendicularly 
lengthwise  the  case,  a  few  inches  behind  the 
keys,  is  removable  at  pleasure,  by  which  the 
reeds  are  exposed  to  view,  and  taken  out, 
tuned  and  replaced,  with  the  utmost  ease  and 
facility.  The  extreme  simplicity  and  perfection 
in  the  construction  of  these  instruments,  ena¬ 
bles  a  person  with  the  least  intelligence  to  com¬ 
prehend  them  at  a  glance.  Again,  if  by  any 
unforseen  circumstance,  a  reed  should  get  bro¬ 
ken  or  cracked,  by  just  writing  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  mentioning  the  name  of  the  note, 
another  is  forwarded  by  mail  that  is  sure  to  suit 
the  instrument ;  such  equality  in  the  notes  is 
only  arrived  at  by  the  superior  machinery  with 
which  they  are  manufactured. 

The  Piano  style  is  made  with  from  five  to 
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the  utmost  care  and  precaution  in  each  moment- 
ons  transaction,  never  making  an  investment 
unless  there  is  almost  positive  assurance  of  use- 
{ulness  and  profit  from  it  Like  all  other  great 
geniuses,  Mr.  C.  has  his  eccentricities,  devoting 
his  mind  and  energies  to  scientific  research, 
and  in  improving  and  perfecting  his  melodeon 

_ leaving  the  care  of  the  counting  oflSce  to  his 

other  partners,  who  are  eminently  qualified  in 
that  respect,  and  he  is  therefore,  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  his  original  associate  for 
their  great  pecuniary  success.  In  fact,  we  can 
repeat  the  old  saying  that,  in  all  business  asso¬ 
ciations,  it  would  be  well  for  “  each  Carhart  to 
meet  his  Needham,  and  each  Needham  to  meet 
his  Carhart” 

Our  friend,  Samuel  C.  Swartz,  the  junior 
partner,  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  the  melodeon ;  he  was  employed 
by  Messrs.  Carhart  &  Needham  on  their  first 
arrival  in  this  city,  and  became  associated 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  about  one  year  ago. 
His  energy,  industry,  and  superior  business 
qualifications  are  too  well  known  to  need  our 
endorsement  With  Mr.  Needham,  he  takes 
exclusive  control  of  the  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  interests  of  the  concern,  and  discharges  the 
duties  with  a  masterly  ability.  As  a  whole, 
like  the  instruments  they  make,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  where  they  are  produced,  we  know  of 
no  more  equally  balanced  and  efficient  firm 

than  is  composed  by  this  trinity. 

- - 

UTERARY  AND  ARTISTIC  ITEMS. 

Jaues  Russell  Lowell,  who  has  been 
elected  to  the  professorship  at  Cambridge, 
vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Long¬ 
fellow,  has  gone  to  Europe  to  spend  some  time 
in  travel  and  study  previous  to  entering  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  same  course  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  his  “  illustrious  predecessor,”  Professor 
Longfellow,  who  after  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  spent  a  couple  of  years  abroad, 
mostly  in  Germany,  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
modem  languagea 

Mr.  Lowell  has  acquired  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  poet,  and  has  shown  himself  worthy 
to  step  into  Longfellow’s  shoes.  But  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  not  very  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Lowell’s  wife,  who  died  about  a  year  ago,  was 
also  a  successful  votary  of  the  muses.  An  ele¬ 
gant  little  volume  of  her  poems,  collected  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Lowell,  has  recently  been  printed 
for  private  circulation  among  her  frienda  It 
contains  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author.  We 
have  not  seen  the  poems,  but  have  seen  them 
pronounced  gems,  that  must  ere  long  be  added 
to  the  public  literature  of  the  country.  The 
volume  published  is  a  beautiful  tribute  by  the 
living  poet  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  wife. 

MxTERLiLS  FOB  A  HiSTOBT  OF  TuKKET  : — 
A  valuable  and  curious  library  is  to  be  sold  at 
St  Petersburgh.  It  is  that  of  the  Councillor  of 
State,  Liprandi,  and  consists  entirely  of  works 
on  Turkey,  in  which  respect  it  biay  be  called 
unique.  It  contains  thousands  of  volumes 
which  for  centuries  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  book  market,  beside  a  great  many  maps, 
plans,  drawings,  and  manuscripts.  It  has  taken 
the  Profeasor  thirty  years  to  collect  these  trea- 
eurea,  which  are  now  of  extraordinary  value. 


Statue  of  Franklin. — The  people  of  Boston 
are  paying  a  deserved  tribute,  though  at  a  late 
day,  to  the  memory  of  our  great  philosopher, 
Franklin,  in  the  erection  of  a  statue,  which  is 
pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  finest  achievements 
of  art  yet  produced  in  this  country.  And  by 
the  way,  is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  the  whole 
country,  that  the  remains  of  Franklin,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  allowed  to  repose  in  obscurity 
with  hardly  a  rade  stone  to  mark  the  spot  to 
the  inquiring  eye  of  posterity  T  Why  will  not 
the  printers  of  the  country  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  see  that  a  suitable  monument  is 
erected  over  the  remains  of  the  most  illustrious 
man  of  the  craft  ? 

In  Boston,  the  committee  having  in  charge 
the  erection  of  the  Franklin  Statue,  lately  met 
at  the  room  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Greenough,  to 
view  the  completed  model.  The  Boston  “  Post” 
says :  ‘‘  The  work  elicited  warm  encomiums. 
On  submitting  a  motion  for  its  acceptance, 
Jared  Sparks  expressed  his  gratification,  in 
decided  terms,  at  the  appropriateness  of  the 
whole  design,  and  the  felicity  of  its  execution — 
the  artist  having  been  successful,  in  his  opinion, 
in  being  true  to  the  man.  This  motion  wai< 
seconded  by  William  H.  Prescott,  and  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  subject  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  public  exhibition  of  the  model 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Design.  The 
foundation  of  the  statue  is  Houdon’s  bust, 
with  the  picture  of  Duplasis.  It  will  not  fail, 
we  think,  to  tell  its  own  story,  at  once,  to  the 
appreciative  eye.  It  is  Franklin,  and  only 
Franklin,  that  it  calls  up.  There  he  stands, 
thoughtful  and  dignified ;  of  a  kindly  and 
benignant  expression ;  unconscious  that  he  is 
in  the  world’s  eye;  and  wisdom  seeming  to 
drop  from  his  lips.  He  is  not  figured  as  a 
statesman,  or  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  man. 
bearing  about  him  the  repose  of  virtue  and  the 
lines  of  greatness.  The  characteristic  of  this 
statue  is  its  simplicity  ;  and  in  this  it  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  life  of  the  illustrious  patriot, 
statesman  and  philosopher.  If  tried  by  the  true 
tests  of  fidelity  of  look  and  truth  of  character 
it  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  a  Boston 
artist  has  produced  a  work  that  will  be  admired 
as  worthy  of  American  art.  Months  will  elapse 
before  the  model  will  be  cut,  which  is  to  be 
done  at  Chicopee;  and  a  year  will  elapse 
before  it  will  be  inaugurated.  But  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  remarkably  prompt  and 
fortunate  thus  far ;  and  when  it  is  completed, 
it  will  be  an  honor  and  ornament  to  this  city.”  ] 

Statue  to  Christopher  North. — It  has  been 
resolved  that  the  monument  to  the  late  Profes¬ 
sor  Wilson  should  be  a  collossal  statue  of 
bronze,  to  be  placed  on  a  pedestal,  in  the  open 
air  in  some  public  situation  in  Edinburgh.  It 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  the  Hono¬ 
rary  Secretary  of  the  General  Committee,  that 
the  subscriptions  already  received  exceeded 
£1,100,  and  that  the  sum  required  would  be 
about  £1,500. 

Obioin  of  the  Red  Rose. — The  following 
exquisite  lines  are  by  Carey,  an  old  English 
poet: — 

Ai  fint  in  Eden’i  blisiiful  iMwen 
Youni;  Ere  iturreyed  unnumbered  flowen. 

An  opening  rose  of  purest  white 

She  mark’d  with  eyes  that  beam’d  delight — 

The  leares  she  kiss’d,  when  straight  it  draw 
From  beauty’s  lips  the  rermil  hue. 


Some  years  ago  a  fair,  pale,  beautiful  young 
American  girl,  now  not  unknown  to  fame 
selected  these  lines,  as  a  gem  she  greatly 
admired,  and  presented  them  to  her  lover. 
After  reading  them,  he  returned  her  the  follow¬ 
ing  impromptu  response : — 

When  first  I  heard  thee  tell  how  Ere 
Could  kiu  a  white  rose  rod. 

My  doubting  heart  could  scarce  believe 
What  even  you  had  said. 

But  when  thy  lilly  cheek  I  press’d 
My  doubtings  soon  were  gone. 

For  bright  upon  the  lilly’s  breast 
Blush’d  morning’s  rosy  dawn. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  SHAVER. 

The  public  have  been  interested  latterly  by 
statements  respecting  a  new  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  in  large  quantities,  from  that  most  abun¬ 
dant  of  deposites,  common  clay,  a  metal  which 
rivals  in  beauty  with  silver,  and  surpasses  it  in 
durability,  not  to  mention  other  qualities.  The 
discoverer — for  so  we  must  call  him — is  Mr. 
Sainte-Claire  Deville.  Aluminium,  which  hith¬ 
erto  existed  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and 
esteemed  rather  as  a  curiosity,  can  now  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  masses  sufficient  and  cheap  enough  to 
replace  copper,  and  even  iron  in  many  respects, 
and  thus  place  the  “  new  silver,”  superior  in 
some  points  to  the  real  article,  into  such  com¬ 
mon  use  as  to  suit  the  means  of  the  poorest 
persons. 

We  learn  from  Paris  that  the  members  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  numerous  audi¬ 
tory  were  loud  in  their  admiration  and  surprise 
at  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  many  ingots  of 
aluminium  presented  by  Mr.  Dumas,  the  cele¬ 
brated  chemist.  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
they  were  not  silver  until  taken  into  the  hand, 
when  their  extraordinary  lightness  at  once 
proved  the  contrary.  That  a  metal  should 
weigh  so  little  seemed  almost  incredible. 

The  price  aluminium  a  short  time  since  in 
France  was  about  the  rate  of  gold !  Mr.  Dumas 
a-ssured  the  Academy  that,  owing  to  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  reducing  the  expense  of  extracting  it, 
the  cost  of  production  was  now  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  times  less  ;  and  Mr.  Balard,  another  mem¬ 
ber,  stated  that  there  was  little  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  competition  in  its  manufacture,  together 
with  the  advantage  of  throwing  it  open  to  the 
industrial  resources  of  the  world,  would  be  to 
reduce  the  price  as  low  as  five  francs  the  kilo¬ 
gramme,  or  about  forty  cents  a  pound. 

This  important  result  is  mainly  attributable 
to  the  facility  with  which  we  are  now  able  to 
procure  pure  sodium  in  abundance,  which  is  the 
active  agent  for  the  revivification  of  aluminium, 
abd  which  was  at  one  time  very  expensive. 
Sodium  is  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
carbonate  of  soda  by  charcoal.  By  the  aid  of 
a  little  lime  it  has  been  found  easier  to  separate 
it  from  oxygen.  The  conversion  of  aluminius 
earth  or  clay  into  chloride  of  aluminium  takes 
place  so  easily  that  the  price  of  the  chloride 
only  comes  to  about  ten  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dumas  observed  that  the  generalization 
of  the  procedure  of  Mr.  Deville,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  chlorine  to  the  extraction  of  metals, 
forms  a  new  era  in  metallurgy. 

Among  the  man^  remarkable  qualities  of 
aluminium,  such  as  its  resistance  to  oxydation, 
either  in  the  air  or  by  acids,  its  hardness,  its 
wonderful  lightness,  its  malleableness,  the  facili¬ 
ty  of  moulding  it,  etc.,  Mr.  Dumas  mentions 
another,  its  sonority.  An  ingot  was  suspended 
by  a  string,  and  being  lightly  struck  emitted 
the  finest  tones,  such  as  are  obtained  only  by  a 
combination  of  the  best  metals. 


MANUPACTURES,  AGRTCTTLTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADR 
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HOIVSTBR  8EA  SERPEBTTS. 

THB  OREAT  SERPENT  OP  SILVER  LAKE. 

Cawst  thoa  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook  ? 
or  hia  tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest 
down  !  Canat  thou  put  a  hook  into  hia  nose  T 
or  bore  hia  jaw  through  with  a  thorn  T 

Canat  thou  fill  his  akin  with  barbed  irons?  or 
hia  head  with  fish  apears?  Behold  the  hope  of 
him  is  in  vain.  Shall  not  one  be  cast  down 
even  at  the  eight  of  him  ?  None  is  so  fierce  that 
dare  stir  him  up.  Who  then  is  able  to  stand 
before  him  ? 

Who  can  discover  the  face  of  hia  garment  ? 
or  who  can  come  to  him  with  his  double  bridle  ? 
Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face?  His 
teeth  are  terrible  round  about  His  scales  are 
hia  pride,  shut  up  together  as  with  a  close  seal. 

By  hia  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his 
eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.  Out 
of  hia  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of 
fire  leap  out.  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke, 
as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or  caldron. 

In  hia  neek  remaineth  strength.  The  flakes 
of  his  flesh  are  joined  together ;  they  are  Arm 
in  themselves ;  they  cannot  be  moved.  His 
breast  is  as  firm  as  a  stone ;  yea,  as  hard  as 
a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone. 

When  he  raiteth  hinaelf  up,  the  mighty  are 
afraid.  The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him 
cannot  hold  ;  the  spear,  the  dart,  nor  the  ha¬ 
bergeon.  He  esteemeth  iron  as  straw,  and  brass 
as  rotten  wood.  The  arrow  cannot  make  him 
flee ;  darts  are  counted  as  stubble ;  he  laugheth 
at  the  shaking  of  a  spear. 

He  maketb  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot  He 
maketh  a  path  to  shine  after  him ;  one  would 
think  the  deep  to  be  hoary.  Upon  earth  there 
is  not  his  like,  who  is  made  without  fear. 

The  foregoing  sublime  descriptiou  of  some 
mighty  sea-monster,  is  contained  in  one  of  the 
oldest  books,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  preserved 
among  men.  An  animal  answering  to  this 
description,  in  a  very  striking  degree,  has  been 
seen  within  the  last  thirty  years  by  hundreds  of 
reliable  persons  in  this  country,  at  difibrcnt 
times  and  in  divers  placea  There  are  alro  re¬ 
cords  of  similar  monsters  having  been  seen  in 
the  waters  of  other  countries  in  different  ages 
of  the  world.  And  yet  probably  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  of  the  people  of  our  country 
are  entirely  incredulous  as  to  the  existence  of 


such  an  animal,  and  regard  the  stories  told  and 
the  accounts  published  about  him,  as  gross  and 
wilful  fictions,  or  the  results  of  optical  delusions 
or  wild  and  disordered  imaginationa  This  un¬ 
belief  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  modern 
sea-serpent  is  unreasonable. 

The  fact  is  supported  by  abundant  testimony 
of  unimpeachable  witnesses  that  would  be  quite 
suflBcient  to  establish  any  question  in  a  court  of 
law ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Irishman's  mode  of 
rebutting  testimony  is  set-up,  who  declared  that 
where  one  person  could  be  produced  to  swear 
to  having  seen  the  fact,  he  could  bring  twenty 
who  would  swear  they  hadn't  seen  it.  If  Levi¬ 
athans  inhabited  the  great  deep  in  the  time  of 
Job,  what  good  reason  is  there  for  doubting 
their  existence  at  the  present  day  ?  And  that 
the  record  is  true  which  we  have  copied  from 
that  most  ancient  of  books,  there  is  other  evi¬ 
dence  beside  the  divine  authority  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  sacred  writings.  There  are  various 
animals  described  in  the  Book  of  Job,  animals 
which  are  well  known,  and  the  descriptions  we 
know  to  be  accurate  and  true.  Therefore 
have  no  right  to  question  the  fidelity  of  the  de¬ 
scription  of  another  animal  because  we  have 
not  seen  it. 

The  Psalmist  also  bears  witness  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  same  animal,  though  he  does  not 
describe  it : — 

“  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  In 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all.  The  earth  is 
full  of  thy  riches ;  so  is  this  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both 
small  and  great  beasts.  There  go  the  ships. 
There  is  that  Leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made 
to  play  therein.” 

There  is  nothing  in  analogy,  or  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  render  impossible  the  existence  of 
such  huge  water  serpents.  The  whale  is  larger 
than  any  land  animal ;  and  why  is  it  incredible 
that  a  sea-serpent  should  be  larger  than  any 
land  serpent?  The  boa-constrictor,  the  great 
land-serpent  found  in  India,  Africa  and  South 
America,  has  frequently  been  found  to  be  thirty 
and  forty  feet  in  length,  and  some  accounts 
have  represented  him  as  of  much  greater  length. 
We  have  a  remarkable  historical  account  of  a 
huge  monster,  perhaps  of  this  species,  that  once 
spread  terror  and  dismay  through  a  whole  Ro¬ 
man  army.  The  fact  is  alluded  to  by  Livy  in 


one  of  his  books  that  has  not  come  down  to  ns, 
but  is  quoted  by  Valerius  Maximus  as  follows  : 

“  Since  we  are  on  the  subject  of  uncommon 
phenomena,  we  may  here  m-ntion  the  serpent,  so 
eloquently  recorded  by  Livy,  who  says  that  near 
the  river  Bagrada,  in  Africa,  a  snake  was  seen  of 
so  enormous  a  magnitude  as  to  prevent  the  army 
of  Attillius  Regulus  from  the  use  of  the  river. 
And  after  snatching  up  several  of  the  soldiers 
with  his  enormous  mouth,  and  devouring  them, 
and  killing  several  others  by  striking  and 
squeezing  them  with  the  spines  of  his  tail,  was 
at  length  destroyed  by  assailing  it  with  all  the 
force  of  military  engines  and  showers  of  stones, 
after  it  had  withstood  the  attack  of  their  spears 
and  darts.  It  was  regarded  by  the  whole  army 
as  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  even  Car¬ 
thage  itself,  and  the  whole  adjacent  region 
being  tainted  with  the  pestilential  effluvia  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  its  remains,  and  the  waters  with 
its  blood,  the  Roman  army  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
move  its  station.  The  skin  of  the  monster  was 
a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  and  was  sent 
to  Rome  as  a  trophy.” 

Another  account  of  this  terrible  monster 
says,  “  It  caused  so  much  trouble  to  Regulus, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  contest  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  river  with  it,  by  employing  the 
whole  force  of  the  army,  daring  which  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  soldiers  were  lost,  while 
the  serpent  could  neither  be  vanquished  nor 
wounded,  the  strong  armor  of  his  scales  easily 
repelling  the  force  of  all  the  weapons  directed 
against  him.  At  length,  recourse  was  had  to 
battering  engines,  with  which  the  animal  was 
attacked  in  the  manner  of  a  fortified  tower,  and 
was  thus  finally  overpowered.  Several  dis¬ 
charges  were  made  against  it  without  success, 
till  its  back  bone  being  broken  by  an  im¬ 
mense  stone,  the  monster  began  to  lose  its 
powers,  and  was  with  difficulty  destroyed,  after 
having  diffused  such  a  horror  among  the  army, 
that  they  confessed  they  would  rather  attack 
Carthage  itself  than  such  another  monster.” 

But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  great  sea- 
pent  in  modern  times?  Notwithstanding  the 
prevailing  unbelief  upon  this  subject,  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  ia  We  believe  he  has  actually  been 
seen  many  times  within  thirty  years  past  upon 
the  coast  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  other  parts  of  the  country.  We  could  give 
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many  instances,  but  we  will  cite  but  one. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  one  pleasant  summer 
morning,  at  a  house  on  the  margin  of  one  of 
the  beautiful  harbors  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  a 
young  woman  rose  with  the  sun,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  still  waters.  Presently  her  eye 
was  attracted  by  something  floating  on  the 
water,  near  the  mouth  of  the  harhor,  and  nearly 
a  mile  distant.  It  seemed  large  and  long,  like 
a  log  or  vessel’s  mast.  But  it  appeared  to  be 
moving  up  the  harbor  “  like  a  thing  of  life.” 
She  called  up  the  family,  father,  mother,  bro¬ 
thers,  and  sisters,  and  they  all  saw  it.  It 
glided  gracefully  across  the  harbor  toward  the 
house,  and  soon  exhibited  all  the  appearances 
of  the  famous  “  sea-serpent,”  with  his  head 
lifted  up  above  the  water,  and  his  body  exhib¬ 
iting  the  undulations  or  rolling  humps  that 
have  usually  been  ascribed  to  his  great  snake- 
ship. 

IVhen  he  had  drifted  along  within  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  house,  one  of  the 
neighbors,  thinking  to  get  a  better  and  nearer 
view  of  him,  stept  into  a  little  boat,  and  pad- 
died  oflf  toward  him.  He  had  not  proceeded  many 
rods  when  the  stranger  evinced  a  disposition  to 
meet  him  half  way  by  turning  his  head  and 
making  directly  for  the  boat.  The  man  was  at 
once  so  well  satisfied  with  the  looks  of  his  cus¬ 
tomer  that  he  declined  a  nearer  interview,  and 
paddled  back  to  the  shore  for  dear  life.  The 
party  then  went  down  upon  a  little  jutting 
headland  toward  which  the  serpent  was  gradu¬ 
ally  moving,  and  there  had  a  near  and  fair 
view  of  him.  He  came  up  within  half  a  dozen 
rods  of  the  shore,  made  a  slow  and  graceful 
curve  in  the  little  cove  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
where  they  stood,  and  then  gradually  glided 
again  out  of  the  harbor.  They  judged  him  to 
be  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
nearly  as  large  round  as  a  barrel.  Whether  he 
was  simply  making  a  survey  of  the  coast,  or 
looking  for  bis  breakfast,  they  could  not  tell ; 
probably  the  latter,  however,  as  there  were 
schools  of  mackerel  at  that  time  in  the  bay  and 
harbor. 

Reader,  that  party  consisted  of  the  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  writer  of 
this  account.  To  him,  therefore,  the  evidence 
is  as  conclusive  as  it  he  had  seen  the  monster 
with  his  own  eyes. 

But  we  have  now  to  give  our  readers  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  latest  sea-serpent  story  out.  It  is 
also  the  most  remarkable  account  we  have  had, 
by  reason  of  the  locality  in  which  his  snake-ma¬ 
jesty  saw  fit  to  exhibit  himself,  it  being  in“  Sil¬ 
ver  Lake,”  one  of  the  beautiful  little  sheets  of 
water  in  the  western  part  of  New  York.  If  the 
great  sea-serpent  was  there,  how  came  he  there  ? 
That  is  a  puzzling  question,  a  solution  of  which 
may  possibly  be  suggested  to  some  minds  by  the 
fact,  that  certain  phenomena,  at  times  exhib¬ 
ited  by  some  of  the  little  ponds  and  lakelets  of 
New  York  and  Michigan,  gave  plausibility  to 
the  idea  that  they  are  connected  by  subterra¬ 
nean  passages  with  the  great  lakes,  or,  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  them  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

However,  two  different  parties,  whose  charac¬ 
ters  are  well  vouched  for  by  the  editors  in  the 
neighborhood,  give  a  minute  description  of  the 
interviews  they  had  with  the  monster  serpent, 
respectively,  on  the  evenings  of  the  13th  and 
14th  of  July  last,  in  Silver  Lake ;  and  some  of 


the  parties  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  account 
under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  The  first  ac¬ 
count  which  follows,  is  from  the  “  Wyoming 
Times,”  Wyoming  County,  New  York: — 

Silver  Lake  is  a  sheet  of  water  about  four 
miles  long,  and  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide.  The  lake  is  a  great  place  of  resort 
for  fishing  parties.  There  is  said  to  be  a  place 
in  this  little  lake  where  the  Iqad  has  been 
dropped  in  vain.  No  sounding  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  hence  the  presumption,  and  we  admit  it 
as  a  presumption,  that  it  connects  by  some  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  with  Lake  Erie  or  Ontario, 
and,  to  draw  the  figure  still  greater,  with  the 
vast  Atlantic. 

On  Friday  evening  last,  as  a  party,  of  which 
we  formed  one,  were  disembarking  from  a  trip 
up  the  lake,  with  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  of 
dressed  cat-fish,  Messrs.  Charles  Hall,  Joseph 
R.  McKnight,  Charles  Scribner  and  Alonzo 
Scribner,  accompanied  by  two  boys  named 
George  Hall  and  John  Scribner,  were  just  leav¬ 
ing  the  landing  on  an  evening  fishing  excursion. 

They  left  the  landing  near  Mr.  Howe’s  Pump 
Factory,  about  eight  o’clock,  p.  m.,  Friday,  and 
rowed  up  to  the  narrows  of  the  outlet,  where 
two  of  the  party  got  out  and  dragged  the  boat 
through.  As  the  channel  became  wider,  they 
took  scats  in  the  boat,  rowed  steady  up  to  the 
lake,  and  commenced  fishing.  The  evening  was 
not  dark.  Both  shores  were  in  view,  and  stars 
and  clouds  appeared  alternately.  About  nine 
o’clock,  as  the  entire  party  were  fishing,  Mc¬ 
Knight,  who  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  called 
attention  to  what  had  the  semblance,  though 
much  larger,  of  a  long  treq  trimmed  off,  lying 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  north  of  their  boat, 
and  a  dozen  yards  off.  All  looked  at  it,  and 
various  suggestions  were  made  regarding  it.  It 
appeared  to  be  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  long. 

However,  the  party  continued  fishing,  the 
thing  they  saw — be  it  tree,  log,  or  what-not- 
remaining  in  the  same  position  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour.  At  almut  half-past 
nine  o’clock,  it  had  disappeared,  when  or  how 
the  party  had  not  observed.  In  about  ten  min¬ 
utes,  McKnight  called  attention  to  the  same 
object  between  the  boat  the  party  occupied  and 
the  old  sail  boat  “  Frolic,”  which  lies  aground, 
disabled,  on  the  cast  shore.  The  center  of  the 
log,  tree,  or  whatever  it  was,  was  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  not  more 
than  four  rods  off.  After  watching  it  a  few 
minutes,  McKnight,  who  was  nearest  it,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Boys,  that  thing  is  moving  1  ” 

A  few  minutes  more  passed,  and  Hall,  notic¬ 
ing  that  it  had  and  was  changing  its  position, 
exclaimed,  “  See,  it  is  bowing  around  1  ”  and 
true  enough,  so  it  was.  All  looked  and  saw 
the  same  movement.  Its  head — it  could  no 
longer  be  called  a  log,  was  now  within  three 
rods  of  the  boat,  and  as  it  approached,  the 
waves  parted  on  either  side,  as  if  a  boat  was 
leisurely  approaching.  Scribner,  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  the  rope  attached  to  the  anchor  and 
boat,  lost  his  knife,  and  pulled  up  the  anchor. 
Hall  grasped  the  oars,  and  commenced  pulling 
vigorously  for  the  west  shore,  McKnight  steer¬ 
ing  the  boat.  Scribner  took  a  seat  with  Hall, 
and  assisted  in  rowing.  All  this  was  the  work 
of  an  instant,  and  their  mysterious  and  unwel¬ 
come  guest  disappeared  while  it  was  going  for¬ 
ward,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  party. 


But  they  were  not  clear  of  their  visitor.  The 
boat  had  not  been  propelled  more  than  thirty 
rods,  when  the  strange  customer  was  again  vis¬ 
ible  on  the  surface  for  the  third  time,  to  the 
north-east  of  them,  and  between  the  boat  and 
the  outlet.  This  time  the  visitor  was  within 
one  rod  of  the  boat,  and  the  party  were  making 
rapid  progress  toward  the  inlet.  All  in  the 
boat  saw  the  creature.  It  again  disappeared. 

For  the  fourth  time,  when  the  party  were 
within  thirty-five  or  forty  rods  from  their  pro¬ 
posed,  and  now  nearest  landing  point,  the  south 
side  of  the  inlet,  the  serpent — for  now  there 
was  no  mistaking  its  character — darted  from  the 
water,  about  four  feet  from  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  close  by  the  rudder  paddle,  the  head  and 
forward  part  of  the  monster  rising  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  eight  or  twelve  feet  in  an 
oblique  direction  from  the  boat!  All  in  the 
boat  had  a  fair  view  of  the  creature,  and  con¬ 
cur  in  representing  it  as  a  most  horrid  and  re¬ 
pulsive-looking  monster.  All  agree  as  to  the 
length  exposed  to  view.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  boat,  about  a  rod  and  a  half  to  the  north¬ 
east,  the  other  extremity  of  the  serpent  was  in 
full  view,  lashing  the  water  with  its  tail.  When 
the  forward  part  descended  upon  the  water,  it 
created  waves  that  nearly  capsized  the  boat, 
and  suspended  regular  operations  at  the  oars. 

The  party  reached  shore  in  safety,  but  fright¬ 
ened  most  out  of  their  senses.  They*left  the 
Doat  on  the  side  of  the  lake  furthest  from  home, 
and  footed  it  home,  some  two  miles,  rather  than 
venture  down  the  outlet,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  in  length.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  they  slept  little  that  night. 

We  will  add,  for  the  benefit  of  the  incredu¬ 
lous,  that  these  men  are  persons  of  character. 
They  would  be  believed  in  this  community  in 
any  ordinary  matter  as  between  man  and  man. 
We  admit  it  is  a  large  story,  but  it  is  about  a 
large  serpent  He  would  be  a  monster  at  half 
the  size. 

But  here  is  the  affidavit  of  two  of  the  party  : 

“  Joseph  R.  McKnight  and  Charles  Hall,  both 
being  duly  sworn,  say  that  they  have  heard 
read  the  article  published  in  the  “  Wyoming 
Times,”  in  relation  to  the  serpent  in  Silver 
Lake,  and  that  the  statements  there  made  are 
true  of  their  own  knowledge. 

J.  R.  McKxioht. 

Chakles  Hall. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  this  16th  day  of  July. 
1855,  before  me.  Enos  W.  Fkost, 

Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

The  “  Perry  Times,”  Wyoming  County,  gives 
the  following  account  of  another  party,  who 
had  an  interview  with  the  monster  in  Silver 
Lake,  on  the  next  evening  after  the  occurrences 
related  above : — 

“  Saturday  evening  the  14th  inst,  one  day 
after  McKnight  and  Hall  with  their  party  were 
fishing  and  saw  what  they  regarded  and  still 
regard  as  a  monster  serpent,  Franklin  Morgan, 
Abner  Glazier,  Eli  Bishop  and  George  Kings- 
ley,  young  men  of  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  residing  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake, 
went  down  to  bathe.  They  had  heard  the  story 
that  a  monster  had  been  seen  in  the  Lake,  but 
as  they  had  been  acquainted  with  its  waters 
for  years,  and  had  never  seen  anything  unusual 
in  or  about  it,  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  some 
persons  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  there  being 
anything  there  of  unusual  dimensions.  They 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  hod  a  good 
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swim  aud  dressed  themselves,  nothing  occur¬ 
ring  to  especially  attract  their  attention.  They 
again  took  the  boat,  and  pushed  off  to  row  up 
the  Lake,  their  landing  being  on  the  same  side 
but  some  distance  above.  When  fifteen  or 
twenty  rods  from  the  inlet,  Morgan,  steering  the 
boat,  heard  a  noise  which  sounded  like  a  tow- 
line  being  raised  from  the  water.”  On  looking 
round  he  discovered  the  form  of  a  bow  on  the 
water,  its  center  projecting  a  trifle  above  the 
water  line,  but  both  ends  concealed  from  view. 
It  formed  a  span  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
and  appeared  to  be  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  dark  color.  Glazier  was  paddling 
the  north  side,  and  also  saw  it.  It  was  then 
sinking  and  gradually  disappeared.  The  other 
two  in  the  boat  saw  only  the  movement  of  the 
water  where  it  had  disappeared. 

“This  occurred  between  eight  and  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Both  shores  of  the 
Lake,  and  objects  on  them,  were  in  full  view. 
These  four  young  men  work  on  farms  two  or 
three  miles  from  this  village.  They  have  no 
object  in  presenting  a  large  story. 

“After  this  straightforward  recital  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  we  asked  him  if  he  would  go  in  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  lake  in  the  evening  now.  He  prompt¬ 
ly  replied  that  he  would  not,  unless  very  near 
the  shore,  nor  in  the  day  time  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake.  That  what  he  saw  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  a  very  large  serpent. 

FCKTHER  CORBOBORAXrVE  TESTIMONY. 

“  A  reverend  gentleman,  well  known  in  this 
community,  and  formerly  a  resident  of  this  vil¬ 
lage,  called  upon  us  yesterday  morning,  and 
stated  that  he  had  an  interview  on  Monday 
with  an  Indian  named  John  John,  some  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation 
asked  him  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumor 
that  the  Indians  on  ‘  Squakey  Hill  ’  would  not 
fish  in  Silver  Lake.  John  John  replied  that  it 
was  true,  and  added  that  once  upon  a  time  two 
of  the  tribe  encamped  upon  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  one  night,  and  were  frightened  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  serpent,  or  monster.  He  then 
inquired  of  the  Indian  what  the  size  of  the  mon¬ 
ster  was?  John  John  replied,  ‘  big  as  a  flour 
barrel.’  He  then  asked  him  if  it  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  that  they  would  not  bathe  or 
fish  there,  and  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Since  this  occurrence  several  parties  have 
visited  the  Lake,  but  mostly  during  the  day. 
It  is  now  proposed,  and  we  certainly  hope  it 
will  be  carried  out,  to  man  one  or  two  boats 
each  evening  and  watch  for  the  appearance  of 
the  monster.  The  various  statements  in  regard 
to  it,  coming  from  persons  well  known  in  this 
community,  and  persons,  too.  having  no  desire 
or  object  in  misrepresenting  such  an  occurrence, 
cannot  be  denied  until  after  full  and  careful  in¬ 
vestigation.  They  are  told  with  that  sincerity 
that  carries  conviction  with  the  recital,  that  the 
persons  have  seen  something  of  an  unusual 
character  in  that  Lake — something  that  fright¬ 
ened  them  exceedingly,  and  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  caused  four  men  to  row  for  shore,  and 
that,  too,  the  distant  one,  rather  than  turn 
down  the  short  outlet  but  half  a  mile  in 
length. 

“  Beside  this,  at  intervals  for  years,  persons 
who  have  been  called  to  the  Lake  on  business 
or  (or  diversion  make  somewhat  similar  repre¬ 


sentations,  though  on  such  occasions,  extending 
through  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the  monster 
has  been  curtailed  of  half  its  dimensions. 

“  After  a  thorough  search  has  been  made  and 
not  till  then,  can  the  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses  be  regarded  and  set  aside,  because 
others  have  not  been  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  ‘  sight.’ 

“  Monday  evening  the  vigilance  committee, 
in  three  boats,  were  on  the  Lake  from  seven  to 
ten  p.  M.  Of  course,  they  were  duly  armed  and 
equipped.  None  of  the  party,  however,  saw  or 
heard  anything  unusual,  except  occasionally  a 
half  suppressed  gurgling  rioise,  as  though 
‘  something  ’  was  being  poured  out  of  a  powder- 
flask  by  parties  on  shore,  followed  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  ‘  smack  ’  which  led  to  the  belief  that  it 
went  elsewhere  than  in  the  musket  barrel. 

“  The  same  practice  is  to  be  followed  up— we 
mean  the  snake  hunt,  not  the  flask — for  a  week 
or  more  ;  and  then,  if  not  found,  the  water  will 
probably  be  drawn  off  as  much  as  practicable, 
and  the  repose  of  the  stranger  disturbed  by 
grappling  irons.” 

LATER  FROM  SILVER  LAKE. 

Since  the  foregoing  article  was  put  in  type, 
we  find  the  following  account  of  a  third  view 
of  the  monster  in  Silver  Lake,  in  the  “  Wyom¬ 
ing  Times,  Extra,”  August  2  : — 

“  Yesterday,  the  1st  Instant,  the  existence  of 
a  monster  of  the  fish  or  serpent  species  in  the 
quiet  waters  of  Silver  Lake  was  established 
l)eyond  reasonable  doubt,  if,  indeed,  there  has 
been  room  for  doubt  for  a  week  past. 

“At  about  noon,  on  Wednesday,  the  monster 
was  seen  by  at  least  half  a  dozen  persons  from 
different  points  of  view,  from  the  upland  ad¬ 
joining  the  lake.  There  were  no  boats  out. 
Workmen  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  Macomber — 
not  half  a  mile  distant — two  young  men  visit¬ 
ing  at  Mr.  M.’s,  on  another  part  of  the  farm,  a 
young  man  named  Merrill,  of  this  village,  from 
another  point,  and  part  of  Mr.  M.’s  family  from 
the  upper  window  facing  the  lake.  All  saw  the 
monster,  apparently  sunning  himself  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

“A  description  is  impossible,  except  of  his 
movements.  He  moved  and  floundered  about 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  parties  were 
from  one-quarter  to  half  a  mile  distant.  The 
water  elsewhere  on  the  lake  was  as  smooth  as 
glass,  and  there  could  be  no  deception  or  opti¬ 
cal  delusion  in  the  vision  of  the  parties. 

“All  concur  in  the  statement  that  he  is  as 
large  round  as  a  large  log,  and  that  thirty  or 
forty  feet  of  him  were  visible. 

“  The  parties  saw  it  unknown  to  each  other. 
Some  of  them  have  no  personal  acquaintance, 
and  one  or  two  are  yet  almost  ready  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  their  own  senses  rather  than  run  counter 
to  all  well-established  rules  in  regard  to  Snake- 
ology. 

“For  ourselves,  we  are  forced  to  admit  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  monster  of  the  serpent 
species,  of  immense  proportions,  in  Silver  Lake. 
We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  and  belief, 
unless  we  disbelieve  merely  because  we  have 
not  seen. 

“We  hope,  however,  to  announce,  before  long, 
that  he  has  been  captured.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  to  accomplish  that  object.  One 
word  more.  We  assert,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  there  is  not  a  log  on  nor  in  the 


waters  of  Silver  Lake — that  nothing  has  been 
placed  there  to  create  the  serpent  story — and 
that  what  is  above  stated,  and  what  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  ‘  Wyoming  Times  ’  regarding  a 
serpent  in  Silver  Lake  has  been  related  to  us 
by  candid,  honest,  and  truthful  men  and  wo¬ 
men — persons  who  have  not  flinched  from  tes¬ 
tifying  to  the  facts  as  given  to  the  public.” 

Postscript. — After  the  foregoing  article  was 
in  type,  and  these  pages  were  about  being  made 
up  for  the  press,  there  comes  to  us  a  letter 
from  Perry  village,  at  Silver  Lake,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  Buffalo  paper,  giving  a  minute  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  capture  of  the  monster 
serpent  of  the  lake.  The  story  is  that  he  was 
harpooned  by  some  old  whalemen,  and  after 
a  great  struggle,  he  became  exhausted,  and 
was  drawn  ashore.  The  whole  process  of  the 
capture,  and  the  length,  size  and  appearance 
of  the  animal  are  described  with  great  parti¬ 
cularity.  As  the  description,  however,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  fabulous,  though  very  cleverly  done, 
we  think  it  hardly  worth  while  to  copy  it.  Our 
object  in  this  article  was  truth,  not  fiction. 


RED  FOGS  AMD  SEA  DUST. 

Liectenaxt  Macrt,  in  his  physical  geogra¬ 
phy  of  the  sea  explains  an  ingenious  theory 
which  he  has  formed  respecting  the  character 
and  origin  of  the  red  fogs  which  seamen  some¬ 
times  encounter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  and  of  the  showers  of  red  dust 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  Northern  Africa  often 
descend  in  such  quantities  as  to  cover  the  sails 
and  rigging,  though  the  vessel  may  be  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  land.  In  the  Mediterranean 
this  dust,  which  is  of  a  brick  red  or  cinnamon 
color,  is  called  Sorocco  dust,  and  in  other 
places  African  dust,  from  the  belief  that  the 
winds  bring  them  from  some  parched  section  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  But  this  assumption 
is  far  from  correct,  for  it  has  been  discovered 
by  the  microscope  of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of 
modern  times,  that  the  dust  consists  of  infusoria 
and  organisms  which  could  only  have  come 
from  the  southeast  trade  wind  region  of  South 
America. 

Lieutenant  Maury  thinks  that  this  establishes 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  perpetual  upper  current 
of  air  from  South  America  to  North  Africa, 
and  he  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  is  nearly  equal  to  the  volume  which 
flows  to  the  southward  with  the  northeast  trade 
wind.s.  The  “  rain  dust  ”  has  been  observed  to 
fall  most  frequently  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  thirty  to  sixty  days 
after  the  equinoxes.  The  reason  for  these  peri¬ 
odical  visitations  is  supposed  to  be  the  fact 
that  these  are  the  dry  seasons  of  certain  portions 
of  the  South  American  continent.  At  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  for  example,  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Orinoc  o  is  parched  with  drouth, 
the  pools  are  dry,  and  marshes  and  plains  are 
arid  wastes ;  vegetation  ceases,  and  light  scorch¬ 
ing  breezes  bear  away  dense  clouds  of  dust 
from  the  dried-up  lakes.  Whirlwinds  and  tor¬ 
nadoes  sweep  over  the  earth  with  terrific  force, 
so  impregnating  the  air  with  dust  that  it 
assumes  a  straw-colored  hue.  At  the  period  of 
the  autumnal  equinox  another  portion  of  the 
Amazonian  basin  is  parched  with  drouth,  and 
affected  in  a  like  manner  by  the  winds.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Maury  thinks  that  these  are  the  countries 
from  which  the  rain  dust  comes.  He  thinks 
that  it  is  caught  up  from  the  valleys  of  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  by  these  whirlwinds,  and 
borne  away,  far  away,  by  the  rapid  currents  of 
upper  air,  to  the  region  of  Northern  Africa. 
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Few  events  have  been  more  important  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race,  than  the  invention 
of  printing  ;  and  its  application  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  production  of  books. 
The  printed  newspaper,  which  was  not  known  till 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  has  become 
the  grand  lever  to  move  the  world.  Among 
a  free  people,  it  molds  and  guides  popular  sen¬ 
timent,  and  in  more  monarchies  than  one,  it  has 
become  the  “  power  behind  the  throne,  greater 
than  the  throne  itself.”  The  United  States,  the 
youngest  nation  in  the  world,  outstrips  them  all 
in  the  publication  of  newspapers.  Indeed,  this 
country,  probably,  publishes  more  newspapers 
and  periodicals  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
beside.  This  is  owing  to  our  free  institutions, 
giving  the  spur  of  activity  to  the  general  mind, 
and  leaving  the  press  unshackled  and  untaxed. 
Competition  is  free  and  open  to  all,  and  papers 
are  produced  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and 
sold  to  the  people  at  the  smallest  fraction  of 
profit.  Therefore,  everybody  can  have  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  “  he  that  runs  may  read.” 

Not  so  in  England.  There,  till  within  a  very 
few  weeks  past,  the  newspaper  has  been  kept 
down,  and  its  growth  retarded  by  a  grinding 
tax  to  the  goverment  Every  newspaper  printed 
had  to  be  stamped  with  a  government  stamp, 
for  which  it  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  about  three 
cents.  This  tax  alone  is  as  much  as  the  aver¬ 
age  price  which  the  people  in  this  country 
have  to  pay  for  their  newspapers.  Of  course, 
when  the  cost  of  the  papers  and  the  printer’s 
profits  are  added  to  the  tax  in  England,  the 
newspaper  becomes  too  costly  a  luxury  to 
be  indulged  in  by  the  poorer  and  middling 
elasses.  This  state  of  things  helped  to  build 
up  one  mammoth  newspaper,  the  London 
“  Times,”  sometimes  called  the  “  Thunderer,” 
which,  by  heavy  investments  of  capital,  and 
large  concentration  of  talent,  forced  itself  into 
an  extensive  circulation,  and  became  indispen¬ 
sable  to  all  business  men  as  a  medium  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Having  once  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
the  business,  it  could  go  on  increasing  and 
growing  rich,  in  spite  of  the  tax,  while  its  poorer 
and  weaker  neighbors,  having  to  pay  the  same 
tax,  could  barely  live,  and  some  of  them  for 
several  years  past,  declined  in  circulation,while 
that  of  the  “  Times”  has  steadily  increased. 

There  are  thirteen  dailies  published  in  Lon¬ 
don.  In  1851,  the  “  Times  ”  had  attained  a 
circulation  of  forty  thousand,  while  the  other 
twelve,  all  together,  had  a  circulation  of  but 
about  thirty  thousand,  the  highest  among  them, 
the  “  Morning  Advertiser,”  having  about  six 
thousand.  In  1853,  the  “  Times  ”  had  increas¬ 
ed  to  forty-four  thousand  five  hundred,  while 
the  other  twelve  had  fallen  in  the  aggregate  a 
little  below  thirty  thousand.  In  1854,  the 

Times  ”  had  gone  up  to  fifty-one  thousand, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  other  twelve  dailies 
generally  remained  stationary  and  some  of  them 
fell  off.  So  that  the  “  Times  ”  had  attained 
nearly  double  the  circulation  of  all  the  other 
dailies.  At  length  the  public  mind  began  to 
be  awakened  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  tax 
on  newspapers,  and  the  subject  was  carried  into 
Parliament,  and  discussed  and  pressed,  till 
finally  at  the  late  sitting  of  Parliament,  the 
tax  was  wholly  removed,  in  spite  of  the  power¬ 


ful  opposition  that  was  made  by  the  “  Times,” 
which  had  an  immense  income,  notwithstanding 
it  was  paying  to  the  government  half  a  million 
of  dollars  a  year,  and  of  course  was  desirous 
that  Parliament  should  let  well-enough  alone. 
The  moment  the  tax  was  removed,  cheap  papers 
began  to  spring  up  all  over  the  kingdom.  But 
they  were  mostly  hot-bed  plants,  and  already, 
after  a  very  few  weeks  of  sickly  existence,  are 
said  to  be  dying  out.  Some  of  them  were  re¬ 
ported  dead  by  the  last  arrival,  and  the  saga¬ 
cious  “  Thunderer  ”  was  crying  out  “  I  told 
you  so.”  But  this  failure  of  the  first  cheap 
papers  in  England  is  nothing  strange.  It  re¬ 
quires  some  experience  to  know  how  to  manage 
the  business  successfully,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  individual  enterprize  will  give  to  the 
British  public  abundance  of  cheap  newspapers, 
and  they  will  live  and  grow  and  multiply,  and 
spread  over  the  land  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt, 
and  they  will  gradually  suck  out  the  fatness  of 
the  great  “  Times  ”  and  grow  fat  themselves. 

The  “  Times  ”  has  been  published  sixty-seven 
years,  having  been  started  in  1788,  by  the 
father  of  the  present  publisher.  The  oldest 
paper  published  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  Gazette,”  which  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1600.  The  next  oldest  is  the  “  Caledonian 
Mercury,”  started  in  1660.  The  next  was  the 
“  London  Gazette,”  1665.  Then  followed  the 
*■  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,”  in  1690.  So, 
it  appears  Edinburgh  was  decidedly  ahead  of 
London  in  the  early  publication  of  newspapers. 

Some  of  the  popular  weekly  publications  in 
London  have  large  circulations.  The  “  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News,”  in  1851,  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand,  but 
in  two  years,  or  in  1853,  it  fell  to  eighty  thou¬ 
sand,  having  lost  more  than  fifty  thousand. 
“  Lloyd’s  Weekly,”  has  a  circulation  of  about 
ninety  thousand.  The  “News  of  the  World,’’  | 
over  a  hundred  thousand.  The  “  Weekly  Dis¬ 
patch,”  thirty-eight  thousand.  “  Reynold’s 
Weekly,”  about  thirty  thousand.  “  Bell’s  Life 
in  London,”  twenty-five  thousand.  “Bell’s 
Weekly  Messenger,”  twelve  thousand.  “Punch” 
circulates  about  eight  thousand.  Nearly  sixty 
other  weeklies  vary  in  circulation,  from  five  or 
six  thousand  down  to  two  or  three  hundred ; 
and  even  one  or  two  are  stated  to  have  a  circu 
lation  of  less  than  one  hundred.  The  London 
“Commercial  Daily  List,”  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  about  sixty  years,  has  less  than  one 
hundred  subscribers.  It  is  noticable  that  all 
the  papers  in  England,  whether  daily  or  week¬ 
ly,  that  have  a  very  large  circulation,  are  the 
liberal,  independent,  and  radical  journals, 
which  speak  of  the  government  and  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  with  as  much  freedom  and  severity  of 
criticism  as  mark  any  of  the  journals  in  this 
country.  This  shows  that  the  popular  senti¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain  is  gaining  the  ascendan¬ 
cy,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  the  masses  will  rule.  At  present,  at 
least  in  Great  Britain,  an  ordinary  rule  is  re¬ 
versed,  and  power,  instead  of  “  stealing  from 
the  many  to  the  few,”  is  stealing  from  the  few 
to  the  many.  The  press  in  England  is  already 
more  powerful  than  the  throne. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  published  in  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  is  almut  nine  hundred  and  sixty,  while 
1 1  the  United  States  there  are  uuduubtedly 


over  three  thousand.  Our  papers  and  period¬ 
icals  numbered  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
in  the  census  of  1850.  The  aggregate  number 
of  papers  and  periodicals  published  in  Great 
Britain  in  a  year  is  about  a  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  millions.  In  the  United  States  the  num¬ 
ber  in  1850  was  more  than  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  millions,  and  must  now  exceed  four 
hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

The  two  old  university  towns,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  have  each  had  their  newspaper  for 
more  than  a  century,  the  “  Oxford  Journal  ” 
and  the  “  Cambridge  Chronicle.”  The  first  pa¬ 
per  in  Liverpool,  the  “  Liverpool  Times,”  was 
established  in  1757.  The  oldest  paper  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  the  “  Courier,”  was  started  in  1791.  The 
oldest  paper  in  Ireland,  the  “  Dublin  Gazette,” 
was  established  in  1711.  The  “  Belfast  News¬ 
letter  was  started  in  1737. 

The  great  increase  of  newspapers  a  few  years 
past,  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  enormous  quantities  of  paper  used  for 
the  purpose,  have  been  such  as  to  produce  a 
scarcity  in  the  raw  material,  from  which  paper 
was  manufactured.  In  fact  “  rags  ”  were  in 
greater  demand  than  almost  any  other  article 
in  market ;  prices  advanced,  and  fears  were  en¬ 
tertained  that  one-half  the  world  would  have 
to  dispense  with  their  reading,  by  and  by,  for 
the  want  of  paper.  But  recent  experiments 
have  given  good  reason  to  expect  that  abun¬ 
dance  of  cheap  paper  will  ere  long  be  manu¬ 
factured  from  other  materials  besides  rags. 
One  day’s  issue  of  the  “  London  Times  ”  proba¬ 
bly  weighs  more  than  five  tuns.  And  a  single 
issue  of  the  United  States  Jocbnal  (published 
monthly  by  the  proprietors  of  this  magazine) 
has  sometimes  weighed  more  than  eight  tuns, 
and  with  a  supplement,  more  than  ten  tuns. 
The  regular  issue  of  the  New  York  “  Weekly 
Tribune  ”  must  probably  weigh  seven  or  eight 
tuns.  From  facts  like  these  it  may  readily  be 
perceived  why  paper  rags  should  be  in  demand. 
In  a  statement  before  us,  published  nearly  a 
year  ago,  it  is  said  that  the  London  “  Times  ” 
uses  daily  126  reams  of  paper,  weighing  92 
pounds  to  the  ream,  (if  double  supplement,  168 
reams).  It  sold  on  the  19th  of  November,  1852, 
70,000  copies,  containing  the  account  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  funeral.  It  printed  from 
10,000  to  12,000  an  hour.  The  “  Times  ”  often 
publishes  a  double  supplement,  and  has  1700 
advertisements  ;  the  largest  number  it  has  pub¬ 
lished  was  2250  in  one  day.  When  the  Royal 
Exchange  was  opened  by  the  Queen,  they  sold 
54,000.  In  1828,  its  circulation  was  under  7000 
a  day.  Of  the  “  Illustrated  News,”  with  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s. funeral, 
there  were  sold  of  a  double  number  400,000 
copies.  Manchester,  with  400,000  inhabitants, 
has  but  three  newspapers ;  Liverpool,  with 
367,000,  eleven  ;  Glasgow,  with  390,000,  six¬ 
teen  ;  Dublin,  with  200,000,  twenty-two. 

The  largest  newspaper  ever  known  was  the 
“  Boston  Notion ;”  it  measured  five  feet  ten 
inches  by  four  feet ;  it  contained  eighty  col¬ 
umns,  and  1,000.000  of  letters,  and  sold  for  six 
cents.  But  that  was  a  notion  too  extravagant 
to  last,  and  it  accordingly  soon  died  out.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  our  large  leading  papers  in  New  York, 
within  the  year  past,  have  had  to  curtail  their 
dimensions  on  account  of  the  severe  pressure  of 


But  the  mettlesome  steed  more  furious  grows, 
And  sudden  round  he  wheels, 

And  stresks  it  straight  across  the  Park, 

With  bull  dog  at  his  heels. 


Lord  Gammon’s  horse  with  fright  grew  wild. 
And  rear’d  with  might  and  main, 

And  Gammon  cried,  “  get  out,  you  cuss,” 
And  tighter  held  the  rein. 


LORD  OAMMON’s  RIDE  IN  BROADWAT. 


I. 

Lord  Gammon  was  an  Englishman 
Of  noble  pedigree, 

Descended  from  the  illustrious  house. 
Whose  head  was  Earl  Gam-mee. 


the  times  and  the  general  stagnation  of  busi¬ 
ness.  They  took  the  wiser  course  to  trim  their 
sails  to  the  storm,  and  therefore  continue  alive 
and  prosperous.  We  had  intended  to  say  some¬ 
thing  more  of  the  American  press,  but  shall 
have  to  defer  the  subject  till  another  opportu¬ 
nity. 

THK  I.AVOH1NO  PHII.OSOPH  E  R. 


Our  young  friend,  Democritus,  Jr.,  took  us 
rather  by  surprise  this  month  in  presenting  his 
•-  raw  material  ”  to  fill  his  department  of  the 
magazine.  He  has  turned  up  all  at  once  a  full- 
fledged  poet,  a  consummation  in  his  character, 
which,  however  “  wished  for,”  we  had  not  be¬ 
fore  “  dreamed  of.”  He  entered  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  with  us  the  other  day  upon  the  general 
principles  of  symmetry,  equilibrium,  action^ 
and  re-action.  He  said  everything  in  nature 
had  a  balance,  everything  was  double,  every¬ 
thing  was  like  something  else,  everything  was 
mated,  everything  was  in  equilibrio,  and  every 
action  had  its  re-action. 

We  were  amazed  to  find  our  green  young 
friend  diving  headlong  into  the  deepest  depths 
of  the  profoundest  philosophy ;  but,  willing  to 
see  what  would  come  of  it,  we  replied,  “  Yes, 
Democritus,  you  seem  to  have  taken  a  profound 
philosophical  view  of  the  works  of  nature  ;  but 
what  lesson  do  you  draw  from  it?” 

Well,  it  seems  to  me,”  said  Democritus, 
putting  on  his  wisest  look,  “  that  all  the  works 
of  man  ought  to  be  like  the  works  of  nature ; 
everything  ought  to  have  a  balance  and  be  in 
harmony,  and  never  try  to  play  sce-eaw  on  a 
rail  with  only  a  boy  on  one  end  of  it.” 

“You  are  undoubtedly  right,  Democritus,  in 
your  general  principles,  but  what  are  you 
driving  at  1  Are  you  looking  at  any  special 
application  of  these  principles?” 

“  Yes,  I  am,”  said  Democritus ;  “  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  applied  to  our  magazine. 
You  have  what  yon  call  an  illustrated  poem  at 
the  beginning  of  the  magazine,  so  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  illustrated  poem  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  that  would  make  an  even  balance  ;  that 
would  be  symmetry;  that  would  be  ship-shape.” 

“  Your  theory  is  all  very  well,  Democritus, 
but  it  would  be  rather  difficult  of  application 
in  this  case.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  an 
illustrated  poem.” 

“  Please  your  honor,”  said  Democritus,  with 
a  very  complacent  smile,  “  I’ve  got  one  all 
ready,  and  pictures  to  match,  all  made.” 

Here  he  presented  us  the  following  mournful 
ballad,  with  tho  accompanying  engravings, 
which  we  examined  and  accepted  instanter, 
assuring  Democritus  that  we  should  hereafter 
rank  him  as  a  poet  next  to  Alexander 
Smith : — 


MANUFACTURES,  AGRICULTURE,  COMMERCE  AND  TRADE. 


Lord  Gammon  had  accomplishments. 
By  travel  had  grown  smart ; 

He  knew  the  sights  of  Liverpool, 
And  London  all  by  heart. 


XIV. 

But,  oh,  the  muse  can  never  paint 
The  uproar  and  the  noise. 

That  did  betide  when  Lord  Gammon’s  ride 
Waked  up  the  “  Bowery  Boys.” 


m. 

And  Manchester,  and  Edinburgh, 
And  Glasgow  he  had  seen  ; 

So  what  was  this  dull  world  to  him  ? 
Lord  Gammon  wasn't  green. 


IV. 

And  when  New  York  he  visited, 
’Twas  not  to  see  the  sights. 

But  just  to  show  Lord  Gammon  to 
The  wondering  Gothamites. 


Through  Chatham  street  to  Chatham  square. 
With  lightning  speed  he  flew. 

And  many  a  hair-breadth  ’scape  befel 
To  Gentile  and  to  Jew. 


V. 

To  choose  the  most  effectual  mode 
He  never  was  at  loss — 

He  would  not  ride  in  homnibus, 

But  on  a  gay  young  ’osu 

VL 

Lord  Gammon  on  a  prancing  horse, 
Dress’d  out  in  rich  array. 

Was  bound  to  make  the  natives  stare. 
All  up  and  down  Broadway. 


vn. 

He  started  from  the  Battery, 

And  pass’d  the  Bowling-Green, 

And  on  he  goes,  by  Delmonico’s, 

Where  the  smartest  chaps  are  seen. 

vm. 

With  quickening  pace,  o’er  pavement  smooth. 
He  held  a  tightened  rein. 

And  soon  was  past  old  Trinity, 

And  up  with  Maiden-Lane. 


YUT. 


But  when  just  past  the  Astor  House, 
And  coursing  by  the  Park, 

A  short-tail’d  bull-dog  challenged  him 
With  loud  and  furious  bark. 


And  nothing  hitherto  occurred 
To  mar  his  triumph  proud. 

And  Lord  Gam-mon  rode  bravely  on. 
Right  through  the  gaping  crowd. 
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Four  chapR  with  apple-baskets  ran, 
And  bellow’d  stop  her !  stop  her  1 
But  bull-dog,  he,  was  on  a  spree, 
And  didn’t  care  a  copper. 


At  the  corner  store  Bill  Sanders  swore 
He’d  stop  him,  alive  or  dead. 

And,  with  loud  outcry,  as  the  horse  drew  nigh. 
Threw  a  barrel  at  his  head. 


xvn.  xvm. 

But  alb  in  vain  the  Bowery  Boys  And  now  he  leapt  an  orange  cart. 

To  stop  the  horse  essayed,  [threw.  That  stood  right  in  the  way, 

For  the  more  they  bawl'd  and  the  more  they  And  the  poor  old  orange  woman  was 
The  greater  speed  he  made.  Upset  that  awful  day. 


li  H  III  3  fl 


In  ii!  ^ 


But  now  Lord  Gammon  dared  not  turn 
His  face  to  left  or  right. 

And  seizing  fast  the  horse's  mane, 

Held  on  with  all  his  might. 

XX. 

Like  Gilpin,  he  had  lost  his  hat. 

His  coat-tail  stuck  out  straight ; 

Ah,  little  thought  he,  at  the  Battery, 
Of  going  such  a  gait 


And  fast  and  faster  flew  the  steed. 
And  louder  grew  the  cry. 

And  never  before  was  such  an  uproar 
Through  all  the  Bow-e-ry. 

XXIL 

But  sad  to  tell  what  next  befel. 

For  now  the  end  drew  nigh — 

The  horse  dove  through  an  omnibus. 
And  Gammon  flew  sky-high. 


xxm. 

’Twas  like  a  rocket  he  went  up. 

And  like  the  stick  came  down. 

And  smash’d  his  bones  on  the  paving  stones. 
And  crack’d  his  Lordship’s  crown. 

XXIV. 

Then  gathered  round  the  Bowery  Boys, 

And  took  him  up  for  dead. 

And  bore  him  to  the  station  house. 

And  there  the  horse  they  led. 

XXV. 

And  there  the  doctor  felt  his  pulse. 

And  said  his  sands  were  run ; 

And  bull-dog,  he,  looked  mournfully 
Upon  the  mischief  done. 

XXVI. 

And  thus  ignobly  perish-ed. 

In  the  wilds  of  Amerikee, 

A  noble  scion  of  the  house 
Of  the  illustrious  Earl  Gam-mee. 


Mr.  Webster,  in  his  great  India  Rubber 
speech,  at  Trenton,  related  the  following  anec¬ 
dote  : — 

“  May  it  please  your  honors,  I  remember  hav¬ 
ing  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  celebrated  divine, 
Dr.  South,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  virtue. 
He  relieved  himself  of  his  classical  duties 
incog.  He  went  into  a  country  church  in  the 
north  of  England  one  Sabbath  morning,  and 
heard  the  rector  read  a  sermon.  In  coming 
from  the  church,  the  rector  suspected  him  to  be 
a  brother  of  the  ministry,  and  spoke  to  him. 

“He  received  the  rector’s  courtesies,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  very  edifying  sermon  he 
had  preached,  suggesting  that  it  must  have 
been  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

“  ‘  Oh,  no,’  said  the  rector  ;  ‘  we  turn  off  these 
things  rapidly.  On  Friday  afternoon  and  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  I  produced  this  discourse.’ 

“  ‘  Is  that  possible,  sir?  ’  said  Dr.  South  ;  ‘  it 
took  me  three  weeks  to  write  that  very  sermon.’ 

“  ‘  Your  name  is  not  Dr.  South  T  ’  said  the 
rector. 

“  ‘  It  is,  sir,’  said  Dr.  South. 

“  ‘  Then,’  said  the  rector,  ‘  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  preach  Dr.  South’s 
sermons  anywhere.’  ” 

When  Judge  Parsons  was  a  practising  law¬ 
yer,  he  was  once  employed  to  plead  two  cases 
in  court,  which  were  precisely  alike,  but  in  one 
he  was  engaged  for  the  defendant,  and  in  the 
other  for  the  plaintiff.  It  happened  that  both 
cases  were  tried  the  same  day ;  he  spoke  for 
half  an  hour  to  the  first  jury,  and  the  case  was 
given  to  them,  and  they  had  retired.  When 
ho  appeared  before  the  second  jury,  he  made 
use  of  very  difiTerent  arguments  from  those 
employed  by  him  before,  of  which  the  court 
took  notice,  reminding  him  that  he  seemed  to 
have  changed  his  tune,  and  repeated  to  him  what 
he  had  said  but  a  few  minutes  before.  Mr. 
Parsons  fixed  his  keen  eye  upon  the  judge,  and 
replied : — 

“  May  it,  please  your  honor,  1  might  have  been 
wrong  half  an  hour  ago,  but  now  I  know  that  I 
am  right.” 

He  proceeded  ;  and  when  the  juries  returned, 
it  was  found  he  bad  gained  a  verdict  in  both 
cases! 


